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ARTICLE I. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ELOQUENCE OF THE 
PULPIT.* 


Haprity there are things to which familiarity does 
not make us indifferent ; which do not become trite by 
being often repeated. This may be said of whatever 
is at the same time genuine and pertinent. What sane 
man ever tires of the sunrise; or is sick of the stars ; or 
is weary of the réappearance of the herbage and flowers ? 
A healthy man never loathes wholesome food. It is not 
our necessary bread, but our luxuries which produce 
satiety. Objects, also, of intellectual interest, if vital and 
fundamental, have a perennial freshness. Let any true 
interest, or permanent duty, be actually brought before 
the mind, with simplicity and entireness, and it will 





* This Article was delivered as an address before the Rhe- 
torical Society in Auburn Theological Seminary, May 11, 1858, by 
the Rev. Calvin Pease, D.D., President of the University of Ver- 


mont. 
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certainly engage an earnest attention, however it may 
fare with respect to a practical acceptation and obedience, 
In the midst of even the most dreamy and dreary disqui- 
sition, which was ever written or uttered, the languid 
eye kindles, and the wearied mind starts up, as at the 
sound of our mother tongue in a foreign land, if any thing 
happens to be said which touches directly and pointedly, 
our personal duty and conduct,—which concerns our 
necessary work, especially our great life-work, making 
clearer the end for which we should strive; the methods 
by which we may best reach it ; and the facilities which 
may furnish us the most efficient help. These things 
come home to our business and bosoms, and we cannot 
choose but hear. 

In speaking, therefore, upon the characteristics of 
a sustained and effective elqouence, in the addresses 
of the Christian pulpit, if we fail to gain and reward 
your attention, the fault will belong to the treat- 
ment, and not to the subject. For there is no subject 
in which you have a deeper or more immediate personal 
interest. ‘The whole effect of your studies and discipline, 
seems to culminate here. Here your public reputation 
is to be won; here your standing among men is, in a 
sense, to be determined. Your influence and success 
here, concern vitally your worldly maintenance. In the 
providence of God, most of you are expecting to find, 
day by day, your daily bread, in very close relations to 
it. So that every dream of your natural ambition 
derives its brightness from the trophies you hope to win 
in this highest field of human effort. And in the holiest 
aspiration of your souls, to do good to men; to advance 
the interests of the kingdom of Christ, and to glorify 
God, the pulpit rises up before your eyes, as the most 
powerful instrument and the most glorious theatre of 
your efforts, and we may not doubt that there is prophecy 
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in the imagination by which you see it already sur- 
rounded, as with a circle of stars, by a multitude of 
redeemed souls who in the presence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ at his coming, shall be your hope and joy and 
crown of rejoicing. ‘The subject therefore has concen- 
trated in it, whatever most concerns your interests and 
stimulates your hopes, both in this life and in that which 
is to come, and whatever may be justly said upon it, 
whether by way of suggestion or instruction, cannot fail to 
be recognized and received as said to you with an emphasis. 

In order to bring these remarks within the limits pre- 
scribed by the necessities of the occasion, they shall be 
confined chiefly to those characteristics, which are pecu- 
liar to the eloquence of the pulpit. These arrange 
themselves under four heads, viz. : 

I. The grandeur and glory of the aim: 

II. The divine authority of the matter: 

III. The supernatural impulse of the orator ; and 

IV. The certainty of ultimate success. 


I. The first prominent characteristic of the eloquence 
of the pulpit, is the grandeur and glory of its object. 

No speech is truly eloquent, which does not aim at 
what is highest in its own sphere, The eloquence of 
the Senate, vehemeut or graceful as it may be, if it have no 
higher aim than to subserve the ends of a party, or to 
promote the personal interests of the speaker, can have 
but a temporary and superficial influence. In order to 
be grand and commanding, its inspiring motive must be 
nothing less than the honor of the nation; the dignity 
and worth of its institutions, and the well-being of its 
people. The eloquence of the bar degenerates into the 
cunning of a gamester, or the pugilist’s skill to strike 
and parry, if there is nothing wider in its scope, or higher 
n its aim than to protect a client, or shield a criminal. It 
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must be clothed with a power which men may not resist 
without trampling on the solemn behests of conscience, 
and denying the clear decisions of their own reason. If 
it fall short of this, it may be learned, it may be elegant, 
but it is not eloquent. For in order to move a man pro- 
foundly and affect him permanently, principles must be 
appealed to which lie at the bottom of the interests with 
respect to which he is addressed ; springs must be touched 
which will stir his emotions not only towards the high- 
est and best within his present horizon, but which 
shall be as well, and even better fitted to move him 
when that horizon has reached its greatest breadth and 
clearness. For the effect of true eloquence must be not 
only pure and elevated, but lasting. 

The nearest approach, therefore, to the ideal of elo- 
quence will be where the subject-matter has breadth 
enough to concern all the interests of a man, and to call 
for the action of all his powers; where, in a word, it 
addresses and moves the whole man. The very totality of 
its effect will often render it less noticeable for the mo- 
ment, because it brings no distraction and strain into a 
man’s being. The reflection, experience and fruits, 
it may be of a life time, are necessary to enable one to take 
its measure, and become fully conscious of it ; and that, 
not because it affects him so little, but because it affects 

him so much. It requires but a small force, provided it 
be partial and one-sided in its influence, to produce a de- 
cided disturbance in a man’s thoughts and feelings, A 
slight jolt or jar may produce adislocation or sprain ; the 
puncture of a pin will make one wince; but the whole 
body flies with the earth in its wide orbit, and is uncon- 
sious of moving at all, except as it becomes so by celes- 
tial observations. 

It should seem, therefore, that every kind of eloquence 

must have a grand and lofty aim. The peculiarity of 
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the eloquence of the pulpit, in this respect, is that it 
has this aim in the highest degree ; its grandeur is ab- 
solute and insurpassable. It has for its end, that which is 
also the chief end of man’s being: The glory of God, 
with that ever included but still subordinate end, of secur- 
ing to ourselves and to our fellow men, the enjoyment of 
Him forever. 

This defines exactly the sphere of the eloquence of 
the pulpit, by excluding whatever terminates in any 
end lower than the highest. If the preacher seek the 
well-being of men as springing from any other root than 
the delight of the soul in God, he comes down to the 
sphere of secular eloquence, whether he speak from the 
pulpit or the rostrum. If the statesman point his ap- 
peal or ground his argument on the claims of God’s 
truth and honor, and seek to secure the welfare of the 
nation by bringing it under the radiance of the smile of 
heaven, and causing it to be the happy people whose 
God is the Lord, then he rises to the realm of sacred 
oratory whether he speak in the Senate or in the as- 
sembly. The distinction cannot be mistaken. On the 
one side is God, whose is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory forever, and in the enjoyment of Him 
man’s true blessedness now and hereafter ; on the other 
side, any inferior object or end whatever, and the hap- 
piness of men sought for in some relation to that. = 

In the province of Sacred Eloquence thus stated, what 
are some of the elements of power? 

1. We find, in the first place, an elevating power. 
If a thing is to be elevated, it must be by forces acting 
upon it from above. The lower powers and passions of 
a man may be exalted and ennobled by the action of the 
higher, drawing them upwards and filling them with 
influences of a loftier kind. Mere bodily functions 
may be instrumental to rational ends, and thus be- 
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come trained and habituated to rational uses ; the sensu- 
ous appetites may be controlled so as to be subservient to 
the production and support of bodily strength and intel- 
lectual vigor, and thus become elevated themselves. So, 
too, a man whose individual greatness of soul seems to 
raise him above the generality of his kind, sheds around 
him an influence which is capable to lift others towards 
the heights which are occupied by himself, and so draw 
up society around him to a higher plane: 

We live by admiration, hope and love, 


And even as these are well and wisely fixed, 
Tn dignity of Being we ascend. 


All this, however, may be, and often is done, without 
transcending the range of secular interests, and comes 
therefore within the scope of secular eloquence. For 
although there is here undoubtedly an elevating influ- 


ence, yet the elevation is limited and can reach only to 
the highest level of worldly interests. 

When, therefore, we would extend our view beyond 
the temporal destiny of man, and try to find something 
which shall meet and supply immortal wants, we find 
in this sphere of the merely human and earthly a per- 
fect blank. The wing on which the mind would soar 
has nothing to bear it up; the spirit gasps as in a va- 
. cuum, and cries out in disgust and despair, with him 
who had reached the very summit of human knowledge 
and power, and had tasted all the sweets of earthly 
pleasure, Vanity of vanities; all is vanity: or with 
Seneca as rendered by the English poet : 


Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man. 


If therefore, the pulpit does not furnish some eleva- 
ting power above any even the highest, of these temporal, 
and human influences, then the distinction between sacred 
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and secular eloquence is a delusion, and “ vanity of 
vapities” must continue to be the sum-total of the results 
of men’s labor and learning, experience and happi- 
ness, But surely this conclusion will never satisfy the 
man who has once been awakened to a sense of his 
wants. His soul cannot wholly repress its “ obstinate 
questionings.” ‘There is therefore a demand in human 
nature for what the pulpit professes to supply. When 
the soul darkly, and often unconsciously, “ feels after 
God,” the pulpit meets the search with the declaration: 
“ Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.” 
In this way the soul is, as it were, beckoned upward by 
a divine hand ; called by a divine voice ; a divine influ- 
ence reaching down, takes hold of a man and draws him 
upward, His felt wants invite that influence, and fur- 
nish the conditions of its exercise. The cry of his awak- 
ened spirit is: 

As the hart panteth after the water-brooks 

So panteth my soul after thee, O God! 


No depth of sorrow or despair into which he may 
sink is too profound for that divine influence to reach 
him. Though he eat the bread of tears night and day; 
though terrors, like raging waves of the sea, call and re- 
spond on every side, and threaten to devour him, no 
sooner does the spirit feel the influence of Him who 
can “ make the sea a calm,” then he is ready to sing: 


Why art thou cast down, O my soul! 


Now when the preacher in the devotion of his entire 
being to his object, seeks God’s glory, and man’s bless- 
edness in union with God, he stands in the open chan- 
nel of divine influence which thus descends to draw 
men upward. He is filled with and transmits a power 
which elevates whatever it touches. His own elevation 
of soul is of the grandest kind, and by necessary sym- 
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pathy draws towards it, and into its fellowship, all the 
minds which its influence reaches. 

2. It is stimulating. While the preacher is thus 
lifted up by the contemplation of his object, the sym- 
pathy whereby its power takes hold of him is contin- 
ually deepening. As he is drawn towards God, he enters 
into the very mind of God. The divine presence 
and the divine counsels become real to him. God is his 
very father. Christ is his very Lord and brother. The 
Holy Ghost is his very Comforter and friend. His com- 
munion and sympathy with the divine, therefore, are an 
entirely different thing from any poetic rapture which the 
mind may experience in even its devoutest excursions, 


Through all the mighty Commonwealth of things. 


It is such a fellowship as can be found in no communings 
with the human mind as the philosopher imagines ; in no 
mingling of the soul with the vernal freshness andsummer 
glory of the earth, as the poet dreams. The spirit with 
which he communes resides in no majesty of mountains, 
inno “light of setting suns.” ‘The sweetest fellowship, 
the sincerest sympathy of the soul with these merely nat- 
ural things, leave it just as far from God as it was before. 
An “aching void ” in his inmost being still cries : “ O that 
I knew where I might find him!” and still asks in tones 
of despair: “ Who hath known the mind of the Lord ?” 

Now the intercourse of the Christian with God is a 
personal one. He does know the mind of the Lord; 
his heart beats in sympathy with the designs of his good- 
ness and grace, and when the “soul of the wide world,” 
in its dark “dream of things to come,” despairingly asks: 
“Who hath known the mind of the Lord ?” answers in 
the joy of a triumphant faith: “ We have the mind of 
Christ.” It is this mind of Christ which stimulates the 
Christian orator. His soul is full of it. He can “no 
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longer forbear.” The love of Christ constraineth him. 
This is the reason of his ardor and zeal. When he feels 
the swelling desire to make known to all men the glory 
of God, it is that glory as manifested in Christ Jesus, 
which inspires and inflames him; it is “God manifest 
in the flesh.” And under that more grand and imperial 
aspiration to which the whole universe of intelligent 
being is a theatre none too wide to manifest the glory 
of the divine wisdom and grace, he exults with a rap- 
ture of gratitude that the privilege is granted him, as a 
special grace, to go to the ends of the earth, into the 
very depths of heathen darkness, into the valley of the 
shadow of death itself, “to preach among the Gentiles 
the unsearchable riches of Christ.” Why this emphasis 
of joy at being permitted to preach Christ? Hear the 
answer of the Apostle: To the intent that through 
Christ’s Church and kingdom established in the earth 
the very angels might have such a view of the divine 
wisdom as they never had before ;—“ that now unto the 
principalities and powers in heavenly places might be 
known by the Church, the manifold wisdom of God.” 
When, therefore, the Christian preacher proclaims to 
the groping search of man: ““We have the mind of Christ,” 
he means not only that we know what that mind is, but, 
especially, that it is our mind also, That mind is in us 
“which was also in Christ Jesus.” His Spirit dwells in 
our hearts. He comes in, and sups with us and we with 
him, in the most intimate communion. We live, and 
yet not we, but Christ liveth in us. And therefore the 
same impulse which brought him down from his glory, 
to this sin-cursed earth to suffer and die, enduring the 
cross and despising the shame—that same impulse sends 
forth his disciples to hold forth the word of life, to lift 
up the light of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ in the midst of darkness and death, never faint- 
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ing, renewed in the inward man day by day, even when 
the outward is ready to perish, in order that the joyful 
thanksgiving of many souls redeemed and pardoned, may 
“redound to the glory of God.” The joy that was set 
before the Redeemer, and that which is set before the 
Christian, are the same. 

We are familiar with the fact that all healthful inspi- 
ration comes to us from above, is an influence from the 
superior upon the inferior. It is something higher and 
brighter than we are, that shines down upon us and 
gives us and our works their dignity and brightness. 
What men would scorn to do for an equal, is proudly 
performed in the service of the prince. What men 
scarcely arouse themselves to execute for their own per- 
sonal interest, they eagerly engage in to secure the 
approbation of one whom they acknowledge as a superior. 
A father’s praise nerves the child to effort and endurance. 
The majesty of the State, impersonated in the ruler, 
calls out the loyalty of the citizen. The soldier forgets 
his wounds and his fears together, when he fights under 
the immediate eye of his general. The more excellent 
and exalted the influence, the greater and surer its pow- 
er. The higher its sources, the more deeply are we moved 
by them; the farther they are from our rivalry, the 
nearer they are to our own hearts. And hence it is 
that the person of our Saviour, where we have united, 
in absolute perfection, all these several relations which, 
in our fellow men, move us so powerfully even in their 
separation, there is every thing which can cheer the 
heart and inspire the zeal of the Christian. We see in 
his eye the courage-kindling glance of the chief. We 
feel in his presence the lofty dignity of the ruler, the 
support and counsel of a father, all condescending to 
our humbleness, and enfolding us in the close embrace 
of a brother and a friend. Infinitely high, abso- 
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lutely perfect in every excellence which can address the 
imagination and arouse the mind, he is still nearer to us 
than any other being can be, surrounding, filling, cheer- 
ing us with his own heavenly love and his own glorious 
aims. The Christian preacher, therefore, Christ’s minis- 
ter, beholding in him, father, ruler, leader, stands in such 
relation to all lofty and divine excellence, that its streams 
flow directly into his own being, giving amplitude and 
energy to his powers, and pervading every region of his 
soul with one elastic hope, courage and joy. 

3. It is sustaining. I do not mean that it has a 
tendency to sustain a man, but that it actually does this. 
To contemplate God’s glory as the end of our being 
gives a steady and sure support to our affections, thoughts, 
courage and will. Our peace becomes like a river, flow- 
ing on and on, ever the same, day and night, tothe sound 
of its own music. The prophet sums it up in a word 
when he says: “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on thee: because he trusteth in 
thee.” ‘That there can be no such steadiness and peace 
to the mind whose aim falls short of the highest is 
obvious; for all below that is changeable, and in its 
changes takes along with it whatever belongs to it, like 
a ship in the sea, like the earth in its orbit. But 
unsustained and unguided as the energies and affections 
of a man necessarily are when directed to anything short 
of God, they are less so in proportion to the elevation 
of their object. Follow the ignis fatuus, and you will 
stray, no one knows where. Go towards the “stead- 
fast star” and your position is approximately definable 
any time of day. 

Moreover, the true stability of a rational agent, like 
every other, is found in its acting in strict eonformity to 
its proper nature; in its being true to its highest fune- 
tions and relations. A created being therefore lacks 
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strength and steadiness just in proportion as it acts re- 
gardless of its creaturely dependence. With respect to 
its prime functions, it becomes false and self-destructive. 
It must inevitably sink, and never cease sinking until 
it reaches the lowest hell. There is no help for it. 
This is in accordance with the very nature of things. 
Now the man, be he philosopher, statesman or orator, 
who does not aim, directly or indirectly, at the glory o 
God, finding in this his own blessedness also, however 
earnestly he may struggle, is ever falling farther and 
farther away from God, and therefore becoming weaker 
and more unsteady in all the elements of true manhood. 
But let a man in the integrity of his being be true to 
God, and thus true to himself, seeking God’s glory first 
and finding his own blessedness therein, and his sense of 
his dependence rises higher than a mere feeling. It 
asserts itself as an utterance of reason. It claims the 
relation of dependence as its right; glories in it as its 
strength and joy. And, therefore, it is no extravagance, 
but the sober and measured truth, when Paul reiterates : 
“When I am weak then am I strong ;” “of myself I 
will not glory, but in my infirmities.” The teaching of 
the Lord himself on this point is plain and emphatic: 
“ Whosoever will save his life shall lose it ; and whoso- 
ever will lose his life, for my sake, shall find it.” In 
this way a man’s personal stability resolves itself into 
the steadfastness of faith. For it is only in the exer- 
cise of faith that he canlay holdon God. And having 
faith, there is awakened in the soul hope like an anchor 
sure and steadfast—steadfast because it is fastened 
into that which is within the vail, into the covenants 
and promises and provisions of God’s grace—steadfast, 
therefore, as eternal truth and the love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, from which nothing can sepa- 
rate us, can make it—a swre anchor, because its hold on 
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that immutable support is. secured by the firmness of no 
merely human resolution; by the grasp of no finite 
will, but by a process of life, by which it grows on to it, 
and becomes incorporated with it by the power of the 
Holy Ghost; sure, therefore, as the life of Christ and 
the very Spirit of God can make it. 

Well, therefore, may a man glory in his weakness, 
for it is sure reliance on the strength of God by faith, 
involving also by its very nature the two profoundest 
and mightiest exercises of a rational soul; prayer and 
self-examination. When a Christian prays, his hand is 
on the key which unlocks the divine fountains, and joy 
and peace and power enter into his soul. When a Christ- 
ian prays, the very essence of his personal being rises 
up into the presence of the divine personality, and speaks 
to God “face to face.” It isan act of man’s willas pro- 
found and total, and carries with it as full a current of 
affections, as that which he put forth, when, in his orig- 
inal freedom, he turned backward the streams of his love 
to stagnate in the narrow pool of self. And there must 
be a prevailing power in such prayer, because the Christ- 
ian’s sympathy with the divine heart keeps his desires 
always in the line of the divine purposes, and his whole 
being becomes strong, steadfast, sustained. He feels 
under him the everlasting Rock, and sings: “ My heart 
is fixed, O Lord.” 

A jealous watchfulness also springs out of the sense 
of dependence. ‘The spiritual mind has come to know 
that the least thought of pride will plunge it like light- 
ning from its serenest hights into the abyss. It knows, 
practically at least, that the sustaining power of God can 
take hold of the spirit of man only in and through his 
will. The grasp, therefore, by which the hand of faith 
clings to the hand of God is as free as it is sure. Hence 
the jealous solicitude of the Christian’s watchfulness. 
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He keeps his loins girded about and his lights burning, 
that he may be betrayed by no treachery within and 
surprised by no violence without. And so subtle and 
dark and deadly are the influences of sin, that, dis- 
trusting his own utmost vigilance, he calls, in the ear- - 
nestness of his solicitude, for the scrutiny of the Infinite 
Eye: ‘“ Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me 
and know my thoughts: and see if there be any wicked 
way in me.” 

Thus we find the first characteristic of the peculiar 
eloquence of the pulpit in an earnest, sustained and ele- 
vating pursuit of the glory of God as its ultimate aim. 
We will now consider the second head of discourse pro- 
posed; viz. : 

II. The divine authority of the matter. 

All true eloquence is authoritative. Its authority 
may be grounded in human opinion or testimony, or 
it may be found in the behests of conscience and the 
prescripts of reason. We may say therefore generally, 
that in whatever sphere it may be, he who shall speak 
eloquently, must speak “as one having authority.” But 
whatever is appealed to as authority, in order to be truly 
such, must be superior to that for which it is authority. 
Other things being equal, the testimony of two men is 
more authoritative than that of one man. Other things 
being equal the opinion of a well informed man is more 
authoritative than that of an ignorant man. The word 
of a good man, has, in this respect, more influence than 
that of a bad man. So also, sense must appeal to rea- 
son, and not the reverse. The lower must depend on 
the higher, the weaker must lean on the stronger. 
The immediate interest must yield to the ultimate. 
With respect to the several interests of human life, there- 
fore, authority extends in its range, from the feeblest 
testimony of sense to the clearest decisions of reason, 
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increasing in weight as it goes up. On the highest 
questions, therefore, which are still confined within the 
range of merely worldly interests, reason may be a legit- 
imate authority. But when we come to inquire into 
the interests and destiny of the total being of man, 
reason can no longer be the umpire. It now comes to 
need authentication itself. It belongs itself to the party 
which makes the appeal ; and authority can be no longer 
human, it must be divine. The last and highest act of 
reason is its appeal to that which is above reason. 

This is recognized with great clearness and emphasis 
by the apostle Paul. When, in his heroic'circuit from 
“ Jerusalem round about unto Illyricum,” he came to 
the opulent city of Corinth, where were gathered the 
enterprise of the West and the learning of the East, and 
where, therefore, he would have to encounter all the 
impudent conceit and the contemptuous scorn of the 
human mind, he did not aim to propitiate the one, as it 
was easy to do, by some sham device of empirical reform, 
whereby worldly prudence is wont to seek for personal 
security and thus enhance the value of property, nor to 
silence the other by turning upon it the batteries of its 
own philosophy. With a simplicity and courage, all 
his own, he ignored the whole of it. He sought no 
graces of rhetoric to catch the ear; he affected no 
learning to amuse the mind, but declared himself the 
mere bearer of a message from God. And in his first 
letter from Philippi to the Corinthian Church, he calls 
them to witness that he came to them with “no excell- 
ency of speech or of wisdom,” but declaring unto them 
the testimony of God. And this divine testimony which 
had been communicated to him through no research or 
reasoning of his own, he sought not their aid to authen- 
ticate. 

All that reason could do here was to acknowledge 
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that it had reached its limit, and reverently listen for 
voices from above. To a soul thus conscious of its 
necessary limitation, and waiting with docile spirit for 
divine teaching to answer its last and most important 
question, Paul’s words are profoundly rational, and there- 
fore he says that notwithstanding his earnest rejec- 
tion of all the methods and teachings of human philos- 
_ ophy, his preaching was still, to minds prepared to re- 

ceive it, the very truth which all honest human research 
is darkly groping after; the utterance of a divine phil- 
osophy: “ Howbeit we speak wisdom among them that 
are perfect.” Paul knew that the highest structure 
which earthly presumption may rear to scale those heights, 
though Ossa be placed on Olympus, and upon Ossa the 
“leafy Pelion,” will be blasted and scattered by the 
lightning of heaven, or like another Babel come to 
nought by its own confusion, For a man to undertake 
to impress us with divine things by human authority and 
reasoning, would have much the effect of a farce, were 
not our minds solemnized by the awful interests involved. 
Cicero somewhere says that in the discharge of their 
priestly functions, the Roman augurs could not look each 
other in the face without laughing.* Take away from 
the ministers of the Gospel the sanction of a divine 
authority, and what but the lack of a Roman frankness 
and clearness of head can render it possible for them to 
regard their solemn services as anything but a mon- 
strous joke. Nay, worse. It is an outrage on the best 
affections of man; an insult to his noblest thought. 
For what is the professed purpose of the Gospel? Itis 
to restore us to God through Christ and his Church. 
It is to call off our affections and our confidence from 





* Mirabile videtur quod non rideat hauruspex quum hauruspicem 
viderit. Cic. De Nat. Deorum. Lib. i, cap. 26. 
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what can neither satisfy nor uphold us, and whose delu- 
sive promises have rendered our lives a perpetual disap- 
pointment and an endless fall, and direct them to their 
true objects and support. And therefore it is, at the 
best, but a solemn impertinence for the professed min- 
ister of God to foist in human reason as that object and 
support ; a part, as the foundation of the whole; the 
thing to be supported, as the prop on which it is itself 
to lean. Itis the absurdity of the “ perpetual motion” 
transferred from mechanics to morals, It is for a man 
to try to lift himself by tugging at his own girdle. 

Paul knew this. He came therefore “not with the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth.” Here lay his power. Here lies 
the power of every Christian preacher, if he has any. 
Whatever he may seem to have, exclusive of this, is a 
power in the service of the enemy. With respect to the 
true objects of his mission it is weakness, The weap- 
ons of his warfare are not carnal but spiritual. And 
the battles of the Lord are to be fought only with arms 
of his own furnishing. Any victory, therefore, which 
the preacher may win in the conflict of human dialetics 
is his own victory: and let him have the glory. God 
disowns it. It is a man struggling with man, and which- 
ever way the victory falls, it is man’s victory, and brings 
no honor to the Almighty, accomplishes none of his pur- 
poses and obeys none of his commands. His command 
is: “ Preach the word.” It is fidelity to that message that 
honors him. It is that alone which he hath promised to 
bless. It is that alone which gives the preacher his 
peculiar power. For, 

1. The preacher, in this position, stands in his true 
place, and discharges his own peculiar function. “I 
have a message from God unto thee,” is his appropriate 


language. If the strength and efficiency of an organ 
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depends, in any case, on its filling exactly and only its 
own sphere, it certainly does in this. In the greatscheme 
of the Most High for the establishment and triumph of 
his kingdom on the earth, the preacher has a specific post. 
It is not to originate and authenticate a doctrine. That is - 
already given in God’s word, and the Holy Ghost is its 
constant witness in the heart of the believer. It is not to 
frame a society to give outward expression and effect to 
the doctrines of the Word. ‘That is already done in the 
establishment of the church by Christ himself, as the ever 
present body in which he continues to work and to 
manifest himself in the world. The preacher, as the 
third agency, has a distinct relation to these. It is to 
offer unto men Christ in his word, and Christ in his 
church. He is to preach the gospel and baptize. And 
how grandly this is announced in the great commission: 
beginning with the sublime assumption of “ all power 
in heaven and earth,” our Lord goes on to define the 
position of the preacher as the channel through which, 
by the Spirit, the Church which is his body, and the Gos- 
pel which is his living Word, are to exert their regene- 
rating power upon men, and winds up with the soul 
kindling assurance of his own personal support and 
everlasting presence: “ All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you : and 
lo Iam with you always even unto the end of the world.” 

It is noticeable here that the teaching to which the 
divine presence and support are promised, is only that 
which had been commanded. And there is not a word 
in the Bible which authorizes or encourages anything 
else. But of that it enjoins the whole. The injunction 
is: “ All things whatsoever I have commanded ;” it is 
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“the whole counsel of God.” The command is equally 
rigid in its exclusion and in its inclusion; and the 
whole record closes under the awful sanction: “If any 
man add unto these things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book: and if any man 
shall take away from the words of the book of this pro- 
phecy, God shall take away his part out of the book of life, 
and out of the holy city, and from the things which are 
written in this book.” And there is profound. reason 
in this. In every vital organism, and God’s kingdom 
of grace is préeminently such,—an organ that falls short 
of the full exercise of its function, becomes enfeebled, 
diseased and useless. If it transcend its function, it is 
disorganizing and self-destructive. If it just fill its 
sphere and perform its function, the vigor and life of 
every other part work with it to the attainment of its 
own legitimate ends. It can draw on the resources of 
the whole body, and its drafts will Not be dishonored. 
And therefore that great Head of the church says to the 
faithful preacher, even in the thickest of the fight: Lo 
Iam with you. And he ts with him and works in him, 
and that feeble agent soon learns the secret of power, 
and even in utmost straits can sing, “The Spirit help- 
eth our infirmities,” “I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” Thus Christ himself andthe 
Holy Spirit are pledged to the preacher, as soon as he 
has learned the one great lesson, that his only weapon 
is “the sword of the Spirit which is the Word of God.” 
He can now speak as “one having authority,” for he 
has authority,—an authority awful to himself, and which 
his hearers are unable to gainsay. 

2. The preacher caanot abandon this position without great 
danger. The moment he does so, he loses the divine sup- 
port. His controversy is not with flesh and blood, but 
is always reducible, in the end, to a conflict with “prin- 
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cipalities and powers;” with “spiritual wickedness in 
high places.” The battle is infinitely unequal. Indeed 
it is a battle that cannot be fought: mdAeuos daoAeuos. 
A fancied resistance to the “evil principle,” by mortal 
hand is, the very thing which that evil principle invites. 
It loves to expose its many heads to the rash stroke of his 
sword, that for every one lopped off it may instantly 
threaten him with two, sprouting up fresh from the 
wound. If there is one thing more than another which 
evinces the cunning and malice of hell, it is the encour- 
agement it holds out to human presumption to skirmish, 
as it were, with the manifold forms of evil, giving it the 
conceit of a victory, while these forms have only changed 
from a disgusting to a more inviting shape, and thus 
intrenched themselves securely in the affections of their 
form erfoe. In this way, sin flourishes by opposition ; 
grows strong by defeat, while its self-confident rival 
becomes debauched and emasculated by victory itself, 
and the willing, though unconscious slave of Satan. 
Thus most of the tempting fruits of human ingenuity 
and skill have turned out to be the “apples of Sodom.” 
“The many inventions” which men have sought out, 
have thus returned “to plague the inventors.” The 
preacher is certainly, therefore, in great danger when 
he leaves the position of reliance on divine strength and 
draws off from the ground of divine authority. 

But even when there may not be a total defection ; 
where the departure from divine authority is no further 
than to attempt to remove, by human reasoning, preju- 
dices which have been instilled in men’s minds by edu- 
cation and intercourse with the world, with no imme- 
diate thought of reaching the natural and rooted enmity 
of the heart to God—even here there is danger. Not 
to insist that any such attempt by such means is a de- 


parture from the special field of sacred oratory, as we 
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have defined it, and is a work which any intelligent 
reformer, with reference to temporary interests only, can 
engage in, just as well, and probably with better success 
than he; by coming down, as he does, from the position 
of an ambassador of Christ, he is at once shorn of his 
strength and becomes like another man. In the strife 
of human dialectics, in which he now engages, he may 
win to-day and lose to morrow. He may prevail in one 
point and yield in another. His moral power necessa- 
rily becomes weakened ; his self-respect declines. He 
finds error sometimes backed by reasons whose fallacy 
he has been unable to expose to the satisfaction of 
other minds and perhaps to his own; and, in the end, 
by an influence most unauthorized certainly, but none 
the less sure, is betrayed into a distrust of the truth 
itself, although endorsed by the word of God. Allowing 
thus the arguments, by which he sought to support the 
truth, to take the place, in his mind, of the truth itself, 
he is sometimes tempted in petulant disregard of the 
divine command, to seek out, like Jonah, some Tarshish 
where he may retire, and is only aroused from his diso- 
bedient disgust by a stern voice which follows him to 
his hiding-place, and at once thrills, corrects and awes 
him, saying: “ Preach the preaching that I bid thee;” and 
so he learns byadear experience, to employ man’s wisdom 
and man’s reasoning only as illustration and corroboration 
of the truth, but as the ground and, basis of it, never. 
And the case is still worse, when, as sometimes 
happens, the preacher seems to himself to succeed in 
these diversions, by gaining the applause and admiration 
of men. For that is the kind of being-spoken-well-of 
by all men on which our Lord uttered his woe. It is 
too seductive and tempting a field for one who feels 
himself at home in it, readily to abandon. He may 
secure the fame of talent and the praise of zeal; men 
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may hang with delight on his lips, and say: “I am of 
Paul, and I of Apollos, and forget God, and have no 
sense of sin or fear of hell or longing for redemption, 
because the preacher has come to them with “ excellency 
of speech and wisdom” and has omitted to declare the 
“testimony of God.” The church is changed into a 
forum; the pulpit becomes a rostrum; the Sabbath is 
but a sedate holiday; its religious services degenerate 
into a sober intellectual entertainment befitting perhaps 
the decorum of the Sunday ; the common-places respeet- 
ing social interests, and human virtues, and civil rights, 
and intellectual improvement and esthetic culture, and 
general progress, are worked up into ambitious pieces 
with various degrees of skill; while the grand and 
awful verities of sin and retribution, of holiness and 
heaven, of God and eternity, serve but as a garnish to 
adorn the rhetoric ; and the thunders of the law, so full 
of terror and doom to the soul that it is all awake to its 
nature and destiny, are but as the empty cannonading 
which ushers in a holiday or celebrates a victory. 

Men will praise this; good men may admire it ; but 
after all nobody very much respects it. It cannot pro- 
duce a profound and lasting effect. Theresult is a grad- 
ual, but sure réaction. It may have a kind of senti- 
mental advantage by reason of the serious associations 
which still cluster around the pulpit: but in other 
respects, it is not above the flashy itinerant lecturing of 
the day, it is usually below it. The daily newspaper 
serves up the same fare with at least as fine a relish; 
and it cannot long escape the notice of the well-mannered 
ehurch-goer, that instead of the special “ portion in due 
season,’ which his soul requires, the preccher is but 
repeating what had been furnished him, ad nauseam, alk 
the week. And therefore it is impossible for a man so 
to account of him, as of a minister of Christ, and a stew- 
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ard of the mysteries of God, for the thing required in 
stewards is wanting; he has not been found faithful. 
Thus, in the end, the convictions of men affirm the 
judgment of God. As before, his success is his ruin. 
The prosperity of fools shall destroy them. 

3. Isurely need not adduce the reiterated illustrations 
furnished by the Scriptures themselves, that the author- 
ity of God is the one all conclusive argument by which 
divine truth is recommended to our minds and enforced 
upon our consciences. At the promulgation of the law 
its all-comprehending preamble of reasons is comprised 
in the bare announcement of whom it is that speaks : “I 
am the Lord.” And whether the communication be 
subordinate precept, or solemn warning, or fearful threat- 
ening, or cheering promise, its sufficient and only endorse- 
ment is a simple, “Thus saith the Lord.” And what 
most of all characterized the teaching of Christ himself 
was, that he moved with the lofty assurance of one 
having authority and not with the tentabund steps of 
the timid and reasoning scribe. It is enough for my 
purpose to refer to the testimony of Peter on this point, 
the most remarkable, perhaps, in the whole Bible. Not 
long before the close of his life, when his fitful and fiery 
zeal had ripened into the steady glow of love; when 
experience had corrected his judgment, and reflection had 
given depth and clearness to his knowledge—knowledge 
derived from the personal instructions and intimacy of 
the Lord himself, an intimacy so close as to permit him 
to behold the glory of his transfiguration, and to hear 
the divine voice which attested his mission—waiting for 
the day which he felt to be near, when he must witness 
for the truth by his death as the Lord had shown him ; 
under the special guidance of tne Holy Ghost who had 
been his constant supporter, enlightener and comforter in 
all his arduous warfare, teaching him all things and 
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bringing to his remembrance whatsoever the Master had 
said unto him, Peter places on record his final testimony 
as to that which gave him his profoundest conviction 
that in preaching the gospel of Christ he had not followed 
“cunningly devised fables.” It was God’s recorded 
word by his accredited prophets. Surer than his most 
deliberate observation ; surer than all his personal expe- 
rience ; more convincing than the very consciousness of 
his soul; more conclusive and absolute than over- 
shadowing glories and even the voice from Heaven, was 
the “word of prophecy; whereunto,” says he, “ye do 
well that ye take heed as unto a light that shineth in a 
dark place.” He was convinced that with respect to 
divine things all other sources of knowledge are but dark- 
ness. And he thus gives us his impressive testimony 
that the soul of man with its widest excursions of spec- 
ulation ; with its profoundest depths of research, and 
its amplest stores of knowledge ; with its maturest pro- 
ducts of experience, and its brighest visions of glory, is 
still, so far as it regards heavenly truth, a “ dark place,” 
and so will remain, until “ the day dawn and the day- 
star arise in the heart” which were heralded by ancient 
prophecy. There is no shadow of doubt that this is so. 
It is God’s truth sent on purpose to reach and save the 
soul that God has made; and it will not return unto 
him void. Those who are to be saved at all must be 
saved by that. Men may run from it to day, but they 
will come back to-morrow. It may arouse their anger 
at first, but it will compose them toa heavenly peace at 
last. Its utterance is the eloquence of divine authority, 
and it comes in “demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power,” and the soul must submit or die. 

III. The next point that claims our attention, is the 
supernatural impulse of the preacher. 

An earnestness and enthusiasm beyond the range of 
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any natural emotion is already implied in the great object 
which the sacred orator,has before him. The “ glory of 
God,” and the blessedness of man in the enjoyment of 
God, are objects of no interest to the unrenewed mind. 
Like every thing else which belongs to the cross of 
Christ, if they are entertained as objects of thought at 
all, they are either an offence or foolishness. To the 
renewed mind, however, these very objects are contin- 
ually growing in attractiveness and excellence until 
they fill the whole horizon of the soul with their glory 
and power, and lift it up to that height of earnest devo- 
tion where its spontaneous language is: “I delight to 
do thy will, O my God” It is the “new heart” that 
speaks. It is the holy enthusiasm of Christ’s own Spirit 
that moves within them ; and it is as a “ burning fire shut 
up in their bones.” Nay, it is the very nutriment of 
their souls. Their spirits would faint and die without 
it. And therefore, with the Master himself, in explan- 
atory condescension to man’s expostulating wonder at 
their seeming self-forgetfulness, they say; “ I have meat 
to eat, that ye know not of;” “My meat is to do the 
will of him that sent me, and to finish his work.” And 
the beginning and the ending of that wonderful prayer 
which expresses both the impulse and the need of 
the Christian heart in all ages have exactly the same 
scope. For there we have as “the first-born and 
strength ” of the Christian’s desires, the threefold long- 
ing for the coming of God’s kingdom; the triumph of 
his will; and their universal sway “in earth as in 
heaven ;” and as the crowning song which winds up 
the complete utterance of his maturest thought and fully 
attained and satisfied aspiration, the threefold ascription 
unto God of “the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory.” Utterly beyond and above the range of any 
feeling which the natural heart can know, is an enthu- 
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siasm like this, and we must not wonder if it is found to 
be equally out of the reach ofits adequate appreciation. 

So also there is presupposed in the divine authority 
of the matter “a renewed mind” to understand it, and 
a “clean heart” to relish it. These are spiritual things 
and the fleshly mind cannot receive them. The human 
conscience, it is true, responds to the claims of God’s 
law, and utters its solemn Amen to all its denunciations. 
The earnest warnings and tender appeals and merciful 
provisions of the Gospel may at times allure a tear from 
eyes unused to weep. The grand imagery of prophecy, 
and the sweet music of psalms, and the majestic ora- 
tory of apostles, and the unequalled teaching of parable 
and proverb may charm the cultivated taste, and awa- 
ken a sense of the beautiful and grand even in minds 
unacquainted wilh classic models and the master-pieces 
of art. But these must not be mistaken for that divine 
truth communicated to a divinely wrought faith on the 
sole authority of God; the beginning and end of which 
is Christ crucified: God in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, and thereby setting up his everlasting and 
glorious kingdom. To the eye that discerns this, all 
that the natural mind has apprehended of beauty and 
excellence, is but outward drapery and vehicle, convey- 
ing a mystery hidden to the wisdom of the world, which 
having eyes sees not, having ears hears not, having a 
mind does not understand ; but most clear and precious 
to him, the eyes of whose understanding have been 
enlightened by the Spirit of God. 

The enthusiastic impulse of which we are now to speak 
is that which is awakened in the renewed mind not only 
by a view of these divine things, but also by those divine 
meanings which are discerned in what to the natural 
mind are only earthly things, filling all the natural 
emotions with a stronger and a purer life, so that we 
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may glorify God as well in our bodies, as in our spirits, 
which are God’s. 

1. This supernatural impulse manifests itself in the 
quickening and elevation of our human sympathies. Man 
becomes elevated in our régard to amuch higher sphere, 
by the new relation in which we now contemplate him. 
He is capable of coming into such a relation to Christ, 
as to be a part of his mystical body, a medium of mani- 
festing in the world, his glorious perfections and grace. 
In the Christian’s supreme love of Christ, therefore, 
what a value must he set on every soul of man! How 
unspeakably precious that soul becomes to him! We 
can conceive of no greater stimulant to the earnest zeal of 
the preacher than the practical conviction that every truly 
converted man is afresh display of the power and grace 
of “ God manifest in the flesh,” both to men and to angels ; 
is a distinct and signal triumph over the powers of hell, 
watched for with such an intensity of interest even by 
the celestial spirits, that “there is joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth.” And a zeal, if possible, 
more intense, is awakened by the Christian’s personal 
sympathy with Christ. in view of the amazing sacrifices 
he has made for the redemption of man. The recovery 
of each human soul is a specific part of his reward. 
This is the joy which was set before him, for which he 
endured the cross. How then, is the soul of the preacher 
stirred within him when he considers that every peni- 
tent tear of a broken heart is a soothing balm as precious 

tothe Saviour’s soul, as the anguish was bitter which 
forced from him the bloody sweat; that every contrite 
sigh is a perfume to his spirit so sweet that he forgets 
the pain of even his dying agony; that every truly 
regenerate man is such a complete victory that the 
crown of thorns which was platted to insult him becomes 
the dearest symbol of his conquering grace, and his 
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most radiant diadem! Surely the redemption of the 
soul is precious ! 

2. The longing for fellowship, too, is wonderfully 
enhanced and refined by the influence of divine grace. 
. And there is no tenderer or more stirring emotion, or one 
that gives more fervor and point to eloquence than this. 
If in common earthly relations the soul wants compan- 
ionship; if the sense of such a want is deep and urgent 
in proportion to the purity and nobleness of the objects 
which the common feeling is to contemplate, then how 
strong and inexpressible must that longing be in the 
heart of the Christian when the grace and glory of Christ 
are the object! To exclude a man from the sympathy 
of his fellow with respect to his love and devotion to 
Christ, is like banishing him from his country; is like 
shutting him out of the circle of his home and the 
embrace of his friends, so that he should have no sympa- 
thizing heart to receive his tenderest thought ; no friendly 
eye to brighten at the utterance of his joy. Nay, it is 
infinitely worse. All these temporal relations, tender 
and precious as they are,a man may surrender in his 
heroic devotion to some great and overmastering interest. 
The patriotic soldier can cheerfully forego the blessings 
of home and country to find a greater blessing in the 
defence of his country’s glory to secure his own. The 
missionary of the cross with a devotion less showy, less 
noticed and less praised, but far more heroic and grand, 
can not only cut loose from all tender human ties, but 
even depart from the very knowledge of civilized man 
forever with firm step and steady eye, to hold forth the 
word of life in the midst of the darkest realms of death. 
But who shall separate us from the love of Christ? or 
who shall induce us to forego the communion of the 
kindred heart that loves him? Nothing in creation. 
That love must have expression. It must pour forth 
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its fervor where it shall find response. It is for this 
very purpose that the missionary seeks the wilds of the 
savage and the haunts of heathenism, namely, that he 
may listen to accents of praise even there; that the 
new song may burst from lips to which it is new indeed ! 
that the whole earth may be filled with his glory. 
Christendom is too narrow for him. Nothing short of 
mankind in its full totality can satisfy the swelling de- 
sire of his soul for fellowship in the love of Christ. This 
makes him eloquent. This feeling sometimes kindles 
the heart of the preacher to a fiery glow. He is “ weary 
of forbearing ; he cannot stay.” He longs for another 
and still another human heart to throb in unison with 
his own, as he contemplates the glory of God in Christ 
Jesus. 

3. I can only allude, in passing, to the fresh interest 
in human welfare which is awakened in a man by the 
grace of Christ. The heaven to be gained, the hell to 
be shunned, become realities to his mind. He sees his 
fellow-man heedlessly walking on the very brink of 
the pit, with just as vivid a concern as if its fires 
were this moment flashing in his face, and he cannot 
help crying out: “Stop, careless sinner!” And the 
death-bed of the saint is just as really the triumphant 
close of a heroic career, and just as clear an entrance 
into glory, as if his ear actually caught the welcoming 
songs of the angels, and he saw with bodily eye the 
Saviour’s own hand placing on his head the garland of 
victory! And the spontaneous impulse of his soul is to 
shout in triumphant gratulation, Victory !—soldier of 
Christ, well done! Such a divine impulse as this can- 
not seize a man without making him eloquent. It will 
fill him and possess him like a spirit; it will gleam in 
his eye ; it will glow in his face; it will speak in his 
attitude and gesture no less than in his words and tones. 
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Let this new life take hold of any man, even a rude and 
unlettered man, and forthwith he is as one transfigured ; 
he becomes clothed with dignity and strength; he is 
possessed with “ the spirit of love and of power and of 
a sound mind.” But let that divine life take root in 
and control the thoughts and sentiments of a trained 
and cultivated intellect like that of Paul, and it requires 
a Paul himself to describe and exemplify the measure 
of its working and the majesty of its power. 

The interest in human welfare so wrought in a man’s 
soul extends into all the temporal relations of men. It 
involves them all and gives them a higher significance. 
A faithful minister of Christ ought to and does enter 
into all proper plans for the defence of the public mor- 
als and the safety of private character with a peculiar 
zeal, and with a patient and sustained effort, because 
these things all lie in his way: they are particulars which 
come within the scope of his great ultimate object, and 
he cannot be indifferent to them. And hence when 
the ardor of the occasional volunteer has spent itself in 
a few impatient and irritable efforts, the deep current 
of his emotion is in full flow, being impelled and sup- 
ported by that ever living and all-sufficient principle by 
which all his conduct is directed. He is the friend of 
man to the very bottom of his heart. And with respect 
to every temporal good, to every natural excellence, to 
every human virtue, to every social privilege, to every 
civil duty, he sees their bearing in the building up of 
this being of ours; he knows that they are all for that 
end, and therefore his language is, “ All things are 
yours ;” the deep significance of which to his mind lies 
in that remoter but loftier thought which is added by 
the Apostle: “And ye are Christ’s and Christ is God’s.” 
And so these things, which, in the highest scope of the 
natural mind, are only temporal things, become trans- 
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muted by the use which the spiritual mind makes of 
them, into eternal things, invested, therefore, with an 
importance and magnitude in the view of the Christian 
preacher, which may often become a strong incentive to 
effort and the occasion of a sustained and stirring eloqu- 
ence ; stirring, because they come home to us ; sustained, 
because our interest in them takes hold on eternity, en- 
abling us so to make friends of the mammon of unright- 
eousness that they shall receive us into everlasting habi- 
tations. In this way, man and his relations and interests 
are seen, as they are, in the light of divine truth and in 
view of eternity, and even the least of them becomes 
awful and grand, and takes hold of a man’s whole being. 

The supernatural impulse which moves the preacher 
will express itself through all the channels of his natural 
emotions and impulses. By impressing his soul with 
the grandeur of the issues at stake even in what might 
otherwise seem little things, there is awakened that 
feeling of solicitude which is inseparable from a due 
estimate of the “value of the venture,” and yet not in- 
consistent with that firm confidence which feels itself 
reposing on God’s revealed purposes and truth. Indeed, 
it is the just mingling of these seeming opposites in the 
finite spirit—solicitude and confidence—which constitute 
courage, making a man provident and cautious, as well 
as bold and fearless, filling his solid assurance as to the 
issue, with a tremulous interest in every step of the pro- 
cess—a state of mind second to no other in its power to 
engage the sympathy and influence the will, and there- 
fore full of the very soul of eloquence. 

4, The divine life in the soul, moreover, sanctifies and 
legitimates the sentiment of self-interest and ambition, 
devoting them to the glory of God and the service of 
man. An absolute self-forgetfulness and consequent 
total disregard of self-interest is practically the same 
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thing as a suspension of all conscious and voluntary 
activity; it would be self-annihilation The self-sacrifice 
which morality and religion require and promptis only the 
denial of those lusts which covet more than their due, and 
would lead a man to transcend his functions, break up the 
order ofdivine Providence, and put himself in the place 
of God, and thus secure his own destruction. The self- 
denial of the Christian therefore is that which loses its 
life in this world that it may save it unto life eternal ; 
which prefers heaven, even with one eye, to hell-fire 
with two ; which seeks first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, that it may secure not only eternal bless- 
edness, but all needed temporal good besides; which 
says “not my will, but thine be done,” because that 
holy will of God secures his true and only. blessedness 
and that of all his obedient children. 

Under the quickening light of God’s Spirit these senti- 
ments lose their parodoxical form, and become the 
plainest realities, expressing the most urgent need of 
the soul of man; the common need of all men; the 
supply of which is the morsel, which it is not good for 
men to eat alone ; which accumulates by distribution ; 
which becomes intensified by diffusion; which returns 
with a quadruple blessing, “ good measure, pressed down, 
and shaken together and running over,” into the bosom 
of him who imparts it. And the preacher who is entrus- 
ted with this treasure of God’s grace knows that, in 
scattering it broadcast, he is gathering it into an eternal 
garner ; that he is lending to the Lord, who will repay 
it. It becomes the inexhaustible and incorruptible 
heavenly treasure. Quas dederis solas semper habebis opes. 
And the issues involved being of threatening urgency 
and of eternal validity, the soul of the Christian orator 
will be stirred by them, if by any thing, to an eloquence 
“quick and powerful ” as lightning, sustained and endu- 
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ring as the stars. And because these vehement and 
lofty emotions are mingled with all our human hopes 
and fears and loves and interests, the utterance will 
come to our hearts with the softened tone of sympathy, 
and find its way to the springs of action with a subtle 
and inevitable power, entwining itself into our holiest 
and noblest affections and moulding us as it will. 

The supernatural impulse of the preacher does not 
destroy, but elevates and purifies his natural ambition. 
That impulse restores it toits right objects and motions, 
and thus gives it greater intensity and force, while it 
widens itsscope. He is struggling for a crown; and in 
what a glorious arena! Saints and martyrs are looking 
on; principalities and powers are the antagonists ; 
men and angels are interested in the issue; Christ 
himself is the umpire; and the crown is sure to every 
faithful runner ; to fail is eternal disgrace in the sight 
of that great “cloud of witnesses” which compass him 
about ; to win gives fame in heaven; that 


—true glory and renown, when God 
Looking on the earth, with approbation marks 
The just man, and divulges him through heaven 
To all his angels, who with true applause 
Recount his praises. 


All this sounds very fine to the ear, some one may 
say. But what if it be sober fact? And is it not sot? 
What if the Christian preacher realize it just as vividly 
as any earthly athlete ever did his struggle for a “ cor- 
ruptible crown?” And may he not? And will he not 
realize it, as Paul did, when the scales have fallen from 
his eyes, as they did from Paul’s? when the eyes of his 
understanding have been enlightened, so that he really 
knows “what is the hope of Christ’s calling?” when 
that power of the Spirit has been given him whereby he 
may discern spiritual —, 2 There is no doubt of it. 
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The best Christian experience testifies to it. The noble 
army of the martyrs confirms it. The purest aspirations 
of the heart require it. Our own eyes have seen it in 
the lives of God’s children who have endured as seeing 
him who is invisible. God’s word affirms it in both 
letter and spirit from the beginning to the end. And it 
is not a thing so grand and remote that we can only 
contemplate it with distant awe. It comes down to us 
and fills our finite hearts, arouses our human powers, 
lives in our mortal blood and bones, is a practical every 
day thing for us to deal with and to use, and by God’s 
grace exemplify. Let the preacher enter into the spirit 
of this conception, and if he fails to be eloquent there is 
nothing that can make him so. For every source of a 
noble human ambition pours its streams ‘into this, and 
under the guiding and sanctifying power of the Spirit 
works harmoniously to that one end of securing the 
approbation of God, and the recognition and fellowship 
of all the good in extending the triumphs of Christ’s 
kingdom. 

5. This supernatural impulse, finally, is the most 
steady incentive to personal cultivation and the increase 
of knowledge. It is the spirit of self-consecration and 
devoted service. ‘“ Had I a thousand lives to give, Lord 
they should all be thine,” is its spontaneous language. 
The same sentiment would make the most of what it 
has. It husbands its resources faithfully. It trades 
with. its talents; it puts them out to usury; because its 
desire is to return to its Lord double. It is only the 
disloyal and undutiful spirit that hides its one talent in 
the earth or folds it up in a napkin, saying: Provided I 
get off securely myself, what care I for his gains: let 
him see to that. In the exercise of this new spiritual 
life, a man’s faculties work in harmony; they all 
conspire to one end. They are therefore stronger and 
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more efficient. A man becomes a far nobler being than 
he was before. He is worth more; there is more of 
him ; he places a higher value upon himself. He sees 
the important uses which all his powers may subserve ; 
he appreciates the grand issues towards which their exer- 
cise tends. He, therefore, seeks to make that exercise 
as perfect and as great as possible. For on those issues 
his heart is set. Self-culture, therefore, is one of the 
necessary fruits of the Spirit. Its language is that of 
Peter : “« Add to your faith virtue, and to virtue, knowl- 
edge ;” it evermore says, add, add, and that too with “all 
diligence,” until the whole capacity of your being is full ; 
the entire circle of powers and graces is rounded out. 
The sentiment that a divine impulse is to take the place 
of and supplant the natural powers, is sheer fanaticism 
and rebellion. It is will-worship and pride under the 
guidance of ignorance. It is absurd, and dishonors 
both God and man. God never meant the glorious 
indwelling of his Spirit to foster laziness and sloth in 
the soul of men, but to stimulate and empower the soul 
to its grandest enterprises and noblest work ; and it does 
so. Any spirit of an opposite tendency is a spirit of 
darkness, and its subjects are the dupes of hell. The 
word of God is explicit on this point both in precept 
and example. When Paul affirms that he came not 
with “excellency of speech and of wisdom,” he does not 
imply that his speech was mean and his soul ignorant ; 
for nobler speech than his never graced human lips, or 
gave utterance to the thoughts of a richer or profounder 
intellect. But these were not his object or his end. 
They were the honored bearers of a message from God, 
and no language of man was ever more worthy of sucha 
glorious burden. No student of the Apostle’s writings 
will fail to perceive that in nothing did he more exer- 
cise himself to keep a conscience void of offence, than 
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in the pains he took both as to the substance and form 
of his communications. And he does not fall a whit 
behind the great masters of Greece and Rome whom he 
evidently studied, in the practice of their own noble art, 
although he cultivated it only for the sake of gaining 
access to men’s minds with his blessed “ testimony of 
God,” suiting his speech to his audience and his circum- 
stances with the most consummate skill, becoming all 
things to all men, that by all means he might save some, 

The great object for which the preacher strives, first 
offers the full and sufficient motive for personal improve- 
ment. He would enlarge his capacity to its utmost 
limits, that it might be all filled with God, and guided 
by his Spirit towards the great ends of his government, 
so that’ when he gives himself up a living sacrifice, the 
offering may be the utmost that he can offer, knowing, 
too, that although God honors every instrumentality he 
has uses for every kind ; that he has a sphere for a Paul, 
no less than for a Peter anda John, and that in what- 
ever sphere, each man is required to study to show 
himself approved unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, even under the most searching tests 
of his work. We see, therefore, that the impulse which 
moves the preacher of the Gospel is peculiar both in 
its character and in its objects. It is supernatural and 
divine, and the spiritual mind alone is capable of expe- 
riencing it. We are now prepared for the last partic- 
ular which was proposed for consideration: namely, 

IV. The certainty of ultimate success. 

After what has been already said of the objects, the 
materials, and the aids of the work, it is unnecessary to 
dwell long on this point. 1tisGod’s word that is preached ; 
and that word shall not return unto him void; but 
shall accomplish that whereunto he sentit. The end to 
be secured is God’s declarative glory, and who shall 
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defeat the purpose of God here, and dim his brightness, 
who hath said, “my glory I will not give to another.” 
The prime efficient in the work is God’s own Spirit, who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will. 
The medium through which the divine glory is to be 
manifested is the Church of the redeemed, chosen in 
Christ before the foundation of the world. The great 
surety on the behalf of man, the eternal sacrifice, hath 
fulfilled in every particular the conditions of the eternal 
covenant, and the fullness of times is all that is waited 
for, in order to the gathering together in one all things 
in Christ. The preacher is sent forth to proclaim the 
Gospel of this salvation with the assurance of the Master, 
Lo, I am with you; and in the strength of this assur- 
ance and under the supernatural influence which is 
vouchsafed him, his progress is a perpetual triumph, 
He says: “I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” With the fullest appreciation of 
the hardships which he is undergoing; with the keen- 
est sense of the struggle in which he is involved ; alive 
to trials and dangers under which heart and flesh are 
ready to fail, he still cries like Gideon: “ Faint yet 
pursuing ;” and with Paul; “Troubled on every side, 
yet not distressed; perplexed, but not in despair ; per- 
secuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed.” 
Defeat is not possible in this warfare, to him who enters 
it with the divine armour. It is always victory, won 
indeed, at the hardest, but always decisive. And hence 
there rises up from the spirit which to the worldly eye 
seems ready to be crushed into despair, a song of jubi- 
lant gratitude: “Thanks be unto God, who always 
causeth us to triumph in Christ.” 

That which thus changes seeming defeat into triumph, 
is God’s delight in Christ. Whether men will hear or 
gorbear to hear, the proclamation of the provisions of 
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God’s grace, holds up to the view of men and angels, 
the manifold wisdom of God. It vindicates his justice ; 
it honors his law; it illustrates his goodness, it magni- 
fies the riches of his love and mercy; and therefore the 
name of Christ is precious to God ; it is as ointment 
poured out ; and wherever it is spoken and the way of 
redemption in him brought to the knowledge of men, 
God is well pleased. When the preacher sets forth, Christ 
crucified, God’s Lamb to bear away sin ; God accepts it 
as sweet incense. It isno scheme of man’s devising ; no 
corrupting of God’s word by mixing human devices 
with it, by piecing out human merits with divine grace. 
As God’s messenger, and, as in God’s sight, sincerely, 
purely, in Christ alone he speaks. Men listen, and God 
is glorified in their salvation; men stop their ears, and 
God is glorified in their destruction ; vindicated in his 
ways to men in either event alike; so that, “ We are 
unto God a sweet savor of Christ in them that are 
saved and in them that perish.” 

This confidence in the certain triumph of God’s truth 
sustains and animates the preacher. His enthusiasm is 
kindled anew at every intimation of the providence of 
God that the day of final triumph is drawing nigh. The 
reason that Paul gives for his impassioned exhortations 
to awake out of sleep, is that now is our salvation 
nearer than when we believed. The night is far spent, 
the day is at hand. Let us therefore put on our armor, 
even the armor of light. The rallying song of earnest 
men even in the battles of this life is: “ Truth crushed 
to earth shall rise again.” It is the emphatic affirmation 
of the human conscience that there is a righteous divine 
government of the universe which will gloriously prevail 
in the end, in.every particular. And this conviction, 
which shines as by a dim reflection in the soul of every 
man, beams with a direct radiance upon the heart of 
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the Christian. He has God’s direct and personal word 
_ for it, and the Spirit of God in his heart testifies to its 
truth. 

Now where the efforts and longings of man’s free 
spirit can find support in the sovereign purpose of God, 
and can see its way clear in his revealed arrangements 
and provisions, it is sheer absurdity to suppose that he 
would not be aroused and stimulated, if the love of God 
is in his heart at all. It would be indifference ; nay it 
is absolute disloyalty and rebellion. It says, “ I know 
thee that thou art an hard man.” The truth is there is 
no other abiding and rational encouragement for man to 
labor and struggle for any thing, but just the known or 
trusted purposes of God, as directly declared or indirectly 
implied. ‘The husbandman does not cast his seed upon 
the naked rock, as though not dependent on the divine 
arrangements ; nor forbear to cast it into the fertile soil, 
as though these arrangements were enough without him. 
All that men do in hope is done on the strength of the 
faithful and sure provisions of God. In whatever men 
feel a real interest, this sentiment underlies their conduct, 
whether they think of it or not. It is their common sense. 
Unbelief is the best reason in the world for damnation. 
The unbeliever is condemned already, beforehand. He 
has shown his alienation by his unbelief. It is the 
grandest and most fearful thing in the whole wondrous 
being of men, this free working of man’s free spirit on 
_ the foundation of God’s immutable purposes. It is thus 
that we can become workers together with God. And 
if the mind _of man is able to form a nobler conception 
than that, we desire to hear what it is. If there is any 
thing which can more arouse and invigorate the human 
spirit, it is a stimulant that is without a name hitherto. 
God is his joint laborer ; the work therefore is glorious 
and the consummation sure. 
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The solicitude of the preacher, however, becomes in 
this view, a most profound and most earnest one. He 
sees a glorious Church advancing to its triumphs. He 
sees the heavenly kingdom coming on, and it is the 
great desire of his heart, that his fellow men may be 
members of the one and subjects of the other. It is the 
very end of their being that they should be so. It is 
eternal shame and contempt to fail of it. It is perdition 
to the uttermost. And yet what urgent danger that 
that may be the issue with many who are dear to 
him by especial ties, ties of kindness, of affection, of 
blood. His “kinsmen according to the flesh ;” what 
longing solicitude for them! in his generous self forget- 
fulness ready almost to be accursed himself, if thereby 
they may be inheritors of such glory and honor! The 
provision so full; the way so plain; the blessedness so 
perfect ; the glory so transcendent, and after all, those 
dearer to him than his own soul in awful danger of 
failing to enter in! multitudes failing of it; whole nations 
of precious immortal souls, his brother men, in danger 
ofeternalloss! In his intense realization of these things 
can he leave untried any means of persuasion, any argu- 
ment of fear, any motive of love? Can he forbear to 
appeal to every power and susceptibility of man ? to his 
native scorn of meanness and dishonor, to his natural aspi- 
ration after excellence and glory? Is it not the sponta- 
neous prompting of his soul to say: “ Brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things? And when by degrees all its 
tender and glorious and blessed, but yet awful and 
alarming issues throng on his mind, can he help giving 
utterance to their concentrated power in the language of 
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_ the apostle: “As though God did beseech you by us, 
We pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God?” 
O, it is the absolute certainty of the fmal triumph of the 
Gospel, and the full manifestation of God’s glory therein 
that gives the preacher both his confidence and his solie- 
itude: that constitutes the controlling impulse and the 
crowning motive to his eloquence ! 

Thus have we seen that the aim of the preacher is the 
highest conceivable, even God’s glory and man’s bless- 
edness in Him; that his matter is as valid as God’s 
truth, even God’s unerring word; that his motive is as 
pure and tender as the love of Christ, as earnest as the 
strivings of the Spirit, and that his success is as sure as 
the decrees of the Eternal. The very thought is elo- 
quence. 

The question, perhaps, might be raised, whether the 
vast magnitude of the theme, and the infinite moment 
of the interests involved may not overwhelm the mind, 
and make it lose itself in the very boundlessness of the 
subject. It is very obvious that the sacred orator can 
never exhaust his subject ; and thus that secular mterests 
from their limitation might seem more suited for orator- 
ical presentation. It is true, that those temporal rela- 
tions which concern the individual and the State, some- 
times rise to a very imposing magnitude and importance, 
and yet admit of bemg unfolded with completeness. 
They may reach fay and spread wide, but there come 
at last an end and a limit. As in the great trial of 
Warren Hastings, where such lustre was added to 
the fame of Burke, the matter may fill volumes, and 
stand for all time as a fountain from which the scholar 
may draw stores of philosophy and learning ; the states- 
man lessons of policy ; the orator models of eloquence— 
but still it can be cireumscribed; it can be seen round, 
and seen through. It can be rounded off and finished, 
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so that we may say of the work ; it is done. While the 
great argument of the preacher is never finished. He 
is ever studying and elaborating it by parts and subdi- 
visions, making his life a consecration to it, and a part 
of it, feeling that as the poet “ who would write well in 
laudable things ought himself to be a true poem,” so 
his life should be his most perfect sermon, Christ’s 
“living epistle,” by which all men as they know and 
read it, may be persuaded, seeing in all his speech and 
thought and work and sentiment, one united and mutu- 
ally supporting utterance of his great end. It is the 
fact of its filling thus a man’s whole being with its in- 
spiration and its light, that brings the infinite grandeur 
of the subject into intimate and special relations to the 
hearts of men. And, therefore, little as a single sermon, 
or all the sermons of a single lifetime can accomplish, 
still every earnest word, every pious thought, every holy 
deed, speeds on the coming of the kingdom of God, and 
helps to hew out the lively stones of that glorious living 
temple, which is slowly but surely rising, whose corner- 
stone is Christ. That aliquid immensum infinitumque 
which the mind in its loftier moods requires, is united 
with the nearest and dearest interests of our common 
life, with our present and most urgent duties. And 
that is the,only true eloquence. 

The sermon, therefore, even though it be but the 
minutest infinitesimal of that grand discourse which is to 
embrace the counsels of eternal wisdom, and the destiny 
of men, furnishes ample scope for a man’s largest enter- 
prise and best work. It furnishes a channel for the full 
current of his thoughts and affections, and may itself 
become a work of excellence and strength. Like the 
work of the coral insect, insignificant as it may seem in 
itself, it is a part of that majestic whole which is emerg- 
ing in colossal proportions and massive strength and 
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grandeur, like a solid island out of the mighty deep 
of the divine counsels, a part most minute indeed, but 
essential and vital, and as such, a “thing of beauty” 
and a “joy forever.” 

What a glorious and blessed vocation, then, is yours ! 
Given the love of Christ to constrain us, and we shall 
find fields ready and waiting for us. Be they high, or 
be they lowly, they shall surely afford the one thing 
sought, a place to work for Christ, an opportunity to 
evince our loyalty and devotion and our eager obedience 
to the heavenly call. Does the patriotic ardor of the 
poet, engage our sympathy, which prompted in him the 
wish, 

“That he for poor auld Scotland’s sake 


Some usefw’ plan or book could make 
Or sing a sang at least,” 


and shall not an ardor be kindled in us to do something, 
little though it be, in the service of that free Jerusalem 
which is above, the mother of us all? Shall we not be 
fired with a just ambition to labor and suffer for the 
glory of that kingdom which is righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost? Shall we not, above all, 
sympathize with the blessed Master, whose meat it was 
to do the will of the Father who sent Him? and with 
Paul, who was not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, and 
made light of every kind of suffering and danger and 
reproach, nay rejoiced in them for Christ’s sake, acknowl- 
edging but one occasion for sorrow and heaviness, and 
that one, that his brethren and kinsmen according to 
the flesh were strangers to the love of Christ ; dreading 
one only woe, and that one, “ woe unto me if I preach 
not the Gospel!” And especially shall we not be so 
animated when we remember the assurance that our 
work shall not be “in vain in the Lord ?” “that now is 
our salvation nearer than when we believed ;” that the 
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night is far spent, and the day is at hand?” that the 
time is drawing nigh when the good seed which has 
been sown in tears shall spring up into a harvest of joy; 
when the nations shall see eye to eye in the light of 
the kingdom of God, and all things shall be “ gathered 
together in one in Christ, both which are in heaven and 
which are on earth ; even in Him !” 
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Philosophy of Six Wii1aM Hamiuton Bart., Professor of Logie 
and Metaphysics in Edinburgh University; arranged and 
edited by O. W. Wicut. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Tue philosophical erudition of the late Sir William 
Hamilton is probably unsurpassed. He has surveyed 
with surprising diligence, the entire domain of psycho- 
logical and metaphysical research, and has usually 
evinced the acumen of a master critic in judging of 
their relative claims. He has not however done much 
in the way of discovery ; he has not carried the human 
mind forward to any important new point, as Bacon, 
Newton, Locke, Reid and Butler did; but he has exam- 
ined points already gained, and has placed in a new and 
interesting light, speculations valuable to mental science. 
His Philosophy of Common Sense, and Philosophy of 
Perception, originally in the form of periodical discuss- 
ions, but now before the public in a systematic collection, 
have, in the main, done especial good service in placing 
the writings of his great teacher Thomas Reid, in their 
right position as related to those of Thomas Brown, and 
especially to those of the rationalistie schools of the 
Continent. 

Having admitted this much, as justly due to one of 
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the finest scholars of the age, we must allow ourselves to 
take some exceptions to his strictures upon Reid, and 
especially to his speculations in regard to consciousness 
and perception. He claims to have made some actual 
progress here, and to have set the human mind a step 
forward on the solid pavement of truth. We do not 
think he has. Learnedand able as he is in the thoughts 
of others, whenever he attempts to lead the way in an 
untrodden path, we need to exercise especial caution in 
accepting his guidance. He has done good service to 
his fellow countrymen, Dr. Reid, in vindicating him 
from the attacks of others, but he seems to have some- 
what emulated the example of the amiable wife of John 
Milton, who would not allow others to scold her husband, 
as she wished to monopolize all that luxury to herself. 
But it is not our object to vindicate Dr. Reid. One 
of the clearest and soundest of thinkers, he was yet 
liable to the errors of all mere human speculations. 
Our concern at present is more particularly with Sir 
William Hamilton himself, and that only in relation to 
a single point, the philosophy of perception. He claims 
to have bridged the gulph, so long a ¢erra incognita be- 
tween mind and matter, by proving that we are directly 
conscious of the external world. The conclusion at which 
he arrives is thus expressed. “ Consciousness and imme- 
diate knowledge are thus terms universally convertible ; 
and if there be an immediate knowledge of things 
external, there is consequently the consciousness of an 
outer world.” p. 177. He does not allow consciousness 
to be a “ particular faculty,” but the “universal condition 
of intelligence.” We have no partiality for the phrase 
“ particular faculty,” but the meaning of it, we cannot 
afford to lose sight of. We think it important to dis- 
tinguish a power from its act. The former is contin- 
uous, the latter intermittent. When we say aman has the 
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faculty of perception, or of desire, we only mean that he 
is so constituted as to be able to perceive or desire ; not 
that he is always perceiving, or desiring. We have 
important powers or faculties lodged in our natures, and 
thus a part of our permanent selves, which are not always 
active. This is true of the power of consciousness. As 
we have the faculty of desiring, but do not always desire, 
so we have the faculty of consciousness, but are not 
always conscious. We often do mental acts without 
being conscious, just as we often perceive, when we do 
not remember, and judge when we do not imagine. We 
see no good reason, therefore, why we should not speak 
of the power of consciousness as “ a particular faculty,” 
as well as perception, imagination, memory &c., provided 
it is of sufficient importance to deserve a place and 
name. 

Hamilton says: “ It is impossible, in the first place, to 
discriminate consciousness from all the other cognitive 
faculties, or to discriminate any one of these from con- 
sciousness ; and, in the second, to conceive a faculty 
cognizant of the various mental operations, without 
being also cognizant of their several objects.” p. 171. 
These propositioas we are prepared to deny. There is 
here a confounding of the logical sphere of the concep- 
tion with the matter of it ; or rather an assuming that 
consciousness has no psychological sphere, because it has 
to do with all the other faculties; which is much the 
same as to assert that we cannot discriminate the gene- 
ral from the soldiers, because the sphere of his action 
includes them all. But what if the general should 
happen at any time to be asleep, or off from duty, 
as consciousness sometimes is? The soldiers might 
still be as active as ever, but we should not probably 
find it impossible to discriminate him from them. The 
assertion that. “ consciousness is céextensive with all 
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our cognitive faculties,” is not proved. It is believed to 
be contradicted by facts. But even admitting this were 
proved, consciousness is not to be thus confounded with 
other faculties. It, and they, have different objects and 
perform different functions. We are conscious of only 
that which passses in our own. minds, while we perceive 
that which is external to ourselves. “I can feel with- 
out perceiving.” ‘This Hamilton admits. Feeling im- 
plies consciousness; I feel pain only as I am conscious 
of it. ‘The consciousness of pain is then a mental act 
distinct from perception. Iam conscious of the pain, 
I do not perceive it. We have then knowledge of one 
kind obtained by simple consciousness, and knowledge of 
another kind obtained by perception. We may be 
distinctly conscious of a pain, and thus certainly know 
that it exists, without perceiving either it or the cause 
of it. Our definitive knowledge in the case is purely 
subjective. We do indeed intuitively know that there 
must be a cause, but we neither perceive nor know it. 
And on the other hand, a person may perceive an 
object and know certainly what it is, without being 
conscious of the object. Our Saviour was not consci- 
ous of sin, but he perceived sin in others; while the 
sinner whose malicious feeling Christ perceives, may be 
concious of that feeling, but does not perceive it. The 
sinner knows his own heart only as he is conscious of 
its feelings and choices, while “he who searcheth the 
reins and hearts,” knows it by perception. Are not con- 
sciousness and perception then distinct? The Redeemer 
was never conscious of sin. In this sense he “ knew no 
sin.” And as every act implies a power for that act, 
and as the acts of consciousness and of perception, 
however related to each other, are not one and the 
same, it follows that the power of consciousness and 
that of perception are both logically and psychologically 
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distinct. We can be conscious of that which we do 
not perceive, and we can perceive that of which we are 
not conscious. 

Let us now see how Hamilton reasons to identify 
these faculties, and to prove that we are conscious of 
the objects of perception. “The assertion that we can 
be conscious of an act of perception, without being con- 
scious of its object, is virtually suicidal. A mental oper- 
ation is only what it is, by relation to its object, the 
object at once determining its existence and specifying 
the character of its existence. But if a relation cannot 
be comprehended in one of its terms, so we cannot be 
conscious of an operation without being conscious of the 
ebject to which it exists only as a correlative. For 
example: “ We are conscious of a perception,” says Reid, 
“but are not conscious of the object.” Yet how can we 
be. conscious of a perception, that_is, how can we know 
that a perception exists, that it is a perception, and not 
another mental state, and that it is the perception of a 
rose, and of nothing but a rose; unless this conscious- 
ness involves a knowledge (or consciousness) of the object, 
which at once determines the existence of the act, speci- 
fies its kind, and distinguishes its individuality? Anni- 
hilate the object, you annihilate the operation; anni- 
hilate the consciousness of the object, you annihilate the 
consciousness of the operation. In the greater number 
indeed of our cognitive energies, the two terms of the 
relation of knowledge exist only as identical ; the object 
admitting only a logical discrimination from the subject. 
I imagine a hippogryph. The hippogryph is at once the 
object of the act and the act itself. Abstract the one, 
the other has no existence ; deny methe counsciousness 
of the hippogryph, you deny me the consciousness of 
the imagination. I am conscious of zero; I am not 
conscious at all.” 
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This singular specimen of logic deserves some notice. 
Consciousness and perception have different objects, as 
we have said, the former internal, the latter external, 
the former having a subjective object, the latter an ob- 
jective object, and while it is certain that we cannot be 
conscious of perceptions which do not exist, it is no less 
certain that consciousness alone cannot decide whether 
a perception of which we may be conscious is true or 
false, whether it is a bona fide perception of a real 
external object, as a rose, or a mere subjective thing of 
imagination. It can not of itself decide whether the 
supposed object of perception is a reality or a hippo- 
gryph. Something is perceived or imagined; no mat- 
ter which, as the effect is in either case the same upon 
consciousness ; and the man is conscious of perceiving 
or imagining. This is as far as mere consciousness can 
go. It cannot go from the self, the Ego, to determine 
what that something is, or whether it exists at all ex- 
cepting in the mind. So far as it goes, it is infallible. 
What a man is conscious of, he knows. And the 
objects of consciousness are actual entities ; they are real 
acts or modes of mind; and when we are conscious of 
them, they are to us objects of positive knowledge. For 
instance, anxiety, or grief, or joy, is a real entity, a 
fact, and a man’s consciousness of it makes him know it 
to be a fact. It does not remain to be proved ; his being 
conscious of it, is proof of the highest kind. When we 
are conscious of perceiving, fearing, loving, hoping, desir- 
ing, we know that the mental operations indicated by 
these terms exist, and that there can be no possible 
mistake in the matter. 

But it is not so in perception. While consciousness 
cannot deceive us, perception may ; and hence we must 
look beyond mere consciousness, and examine the nature 


and ground of our perceptions, before we can certainly 
P 
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know whether they are true or false, whether they 
report a fact or a phantom, a reality or a hippogryph. 
Iam conscious of perceiving form and odor, which I 
take to be those of a rose; but whether “it is the 
perception of a rose and of nothing but a rose,” my 
consciousness cannot assure me. We have not, there- 
fore, “ the consciousness of an outer world.” We are 
conscious of the perception of the rose, and therefore, 
necessarily know that the perception exists, but we are 
not conscious of the rose, and therefore do not necessarily 
know that the rose exists. It may exist only in the mind. 
If by the remark, “I am conscious of zero, I am not con- 
scious at all,” the writer only means to say, that an act 
of consciousness must have its object, and that it cannot, 
therefore, be conscious of nothing, to this we all agree ; 
but if he means to say, that we cannot be conscious of a 
perception, when that perception is false, that is, when its 
supposed object is not an external reality, we deny it. 
Our consciousness of a perception may be as vivid in 
the case of a false, as in that of a true perception. Hence 
our consciousness cannot teach us whether the objects 
of perception are real or imagined, whether there is 
“an outer world,” or whether all is purely subjective. 

As we have not therefore, and cannot have “the consci- 
ousness of an outer world,” the question returns, How do 
we know that such a world exists? Is monism or is 
dualism, true? Who can tell? Is the Ego, with his 
thoughts, feelings, perceptions and his consciousness of 
them, all? or is there also anon-Ego, a real other world 
than himself, an objective object of his thoughts, feelings 
and perceptions ? We answer that perception teaches us 
that there is an external world ; and we have, in-all cases, 
infallible means of knowing whether perceptions are 
true or false. To these we shall revert hereafter; we 
have not quite done with our learned author. 
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The great question between Reid and others on the 
subject of perception was, whether the mind perceives 
external objects directly, or through a representing idea— 
that is, presentatively or representatively. He advo- 
cated the former view, which Hamilton adopts, and 
which we believe to be the true one. But we must not 
confound direct with immediate perception. All our 
perceptions of material objects are mediate, they are 
through the media of the senses, but immediate percept- 
ion is intuition. Now Hamilton confounds direct sen- 
suous perception with intuition, and fails to make the 
distinction between conception and memory. 

As we wish to do him entire justice, we quote the 
following extract entire: “In regard to perception, 
Reid allows an immediate knowledge of the affections 
of the subject of thought, mind, or self, and an imme- 
diate knowledge of the qualities of an object really 
different from self—matter. To the former he gives the 
name of consciousnéss, to the latter, that of perception. 
Is consciousness, as an immediate knowledge, purely 
subjective, not to be discriminated from perception, as 
an immediate knowledge, really objective? <A logical 
difference we admit, a psychological we deny.” p. 177. 
But have we not seen above, that the difference is as 
truly psychological as logical? That is, that there is a 
difference not only in the terms and modes of represen- 
tation, but in the things represented. The psychologi- 
cal facts, the mental powers, are different, and they have 
different objects. Ina true mental analysis they can 
never be confounded, nor can there be a commutation 
of their respective objects. 

But we must see how he argues his point. “ Rela- 
tives are known only together ; the science of opposites 
is one. Subject and object, mind and matter, are known 
only in correlation and contrast, and by the same com- 
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mon act: while knowledge, as at once a synthesis and an 
antithesis of both, may be indifferently defined an anti- 
thetic synthesis, or a synthetic antithesis of its terms, 
Every conception of self, necessarily involves a concep- 
tion of not-self: every perception of what is different 
from me, implies a recognition of the percipient subject 
in contradistinction from the object perceived. In one 
act of knowledge indeed, the object is the prominent 
element, in another, the subject; but there is none in 
which either is known out of relation to the other. 
The immediate knowledge which Reid allows of things 
different from the mind and the immediate knowledge 
of mind itself, cannot therefore be split in two acts. In 
perception, as in the other faculties, the same indivisible 
consciousness is conversant about both terms of the 
relation of knowledge. Distinguish the cognition of 
the subject from the cognition of the object of percep- 
tion, and you either annihilate the relation of knowl- 
edge itself, which exists only in its terms being compre- 
hended together in the unity of consciousness; or you 
must postulate a higher faculty, which shall again 
reduce to one the two cognitions you have distinguished ; 
that is, you are at last compelled to admit, in an unphilo- 
sophical complexity, that common consciousness of 
subject and object, which you set out with denying 
in its philosophical simplicity. Consciousness and im- 
mediate knowledge are thus terms universally conver- 
tible ; and if there be an immediate knowledge of things 
external, there is consequently the consciousness of an 
outer world.” 

The case is here ingeniously put and argued, but the 
discriminating reader will see that the real point is not 
met. “ Relations are known only together ; the science 
of opposites is one.” Granted. Correlates reveal each 
other. White and black, soft and hard, smooth and 
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rough, are known at once by contrast in the same men- 
tal act. Granting this to be true of all correlates in the 
objective world ; still the correlates subject and object, 
self and not-self, sustain to each other a different rela- 
tion, they are in different spheres, and whatever their 
reciprocal agency in revealing each other, the knowl- 
edge of the one involves a mental act which the knowl- 
edge of the other does not involve. The writer con- 
founds the simple act of consciousness with the com- 
pound act of conscious perception. I am simply con- 
scious of my pain—a subjective entity ; I do not perceive 
my pain. I perceive, or think I do, yonder horse—an 
objective entity ; I am not conscious of the horse; I am 
conscious of perceiving, but whether I perceive a real 
horse, may not be certain. It may be something else, 
or I may only imagine it. I have not, therefore, by 
the mere act of consciousness, “an immediate knowledge” 
of the supposed object. Human “consciousness and 
immediate knowledge are” not “ terms universally con- 
vertible,” they are convertible only as related to the sub- 
jective sphere, and thus the inference that, “if there 
be an immediate knowledge of things external, there is 
consequently the consciousness of an outer world,” is not 
warranted. The inference fails with the premise. 

The learned author could not have fallen into such an 
error but by his familiarity with the Continental writers, 
and sometimes using their terms and stand-points, 
which, however correct in their original relations, when 
thus taken from home, become false to themselves and 
to their new position. Many terms used in the German 
philosophies, however accurately translated, have a 
very different meaning in ours. Thus the term intui- 
tion, anschauen, is used by Kant and other German wri- 
ters to indicate what we mean by direct perception, in dis- 
tinction from perceiving through an intervening image ; 
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but we use it in a very different sense. Now Hamilton 
sometimes uses this term in the German sense, which 
is not fair, however well intended, when criticising a 
writer who never uses it in that sense. ‘“ Consciousness,” 
he says, “ declares our knowledge of material qualities 
to be intuitive.” It does so, in the German use of the 
term, but it does not so, in our use of it. By thus using 
English terms in the German sense, the writer some- 
times unconsciously misleads himself, and misleads his 
readers too, unless they are watchful. It is not wise to 
put new cloth in an old garment. 7 

Our analysis has thus brought us to the conclusion, 
that consciousness and perception have different spheres ; 
that the sphere of consciousness is the subjective world, 
or world within us, and that the sphere of perception is 
the objective world, or world without us. Nor does the 
division of matter into primary, secundo-primary, and 
secondary qualities—essential, accidental, and sub-acci- 
dental—alter the case, as Hamilton supposes. It may 
require a nicer act of perception to know the differentia 
or peculiarities of a substance, than the mere existence 
of the substance ; still, it is by an act of perception and 
not of mere consciousness, that we know even the exis- 
tence of a substance—of any thing—objective to our own 
personal experience. Hamilton says, “ The Greeks, per- 
haps fortunately, had no special term for consciousness.” 
This we do not believe, and are prepared to give our 
reason, but do not propose to discuss that point here. 
Wemay admit that they had none. So the Hebrews had 
no especial term for heart. They used this term to desig- 
nate the entire soul or mind, as distinguished from the 
body. But this is no reason why we should not have 
one. We ought to have some advantage of the ancients 
both in our mental analysis and vocabulary of terms. 
Hamilton thinks Reid ought to have “perceived that 
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all our faculties are only consciousness.” p. 178. But 
Reid was not the man to perceive such an absurdity. 
He might as well have “ perceived,” that because the 
atmosphere pervades all things and has to do with them, 
therefore all things are only atmosphere. 

As we wish to do ample justice to our author and to 
make the point between us too plain to be mistaken, 
we cite one more passage. ‘“ When I concentrate my 
attention in the simplest act of perception, I return from 
my observation with the most irresistible conviction of 
two facts, or rather, two branches of the same fact, that 
I am, and that something different from me exists. In 
this act, I am conscious of myself as the perceiving sub- 
ject, and of an external reality as the object perceived ; 
and I am conscious of both existences in the same indi- 
visible amount of intuition. The knowledge of the 
subject does not precede or follow the knowledge of the 
object; neither determines, neither is determined, by the 
other. The two terms of correlation stand in mutual 
counterpoise and equal independence ; they are given as 
connected in the synthesis of knowledge, but as con- 
trasted in the antithesis of existence.” The phrase “ indi- 
visible amount of intuition,” is a Germanism and out of 
place here ; for it is not by “intuition” in our sense of the 
term, that we learn either the existence of matter, or our 
mental affections. Let me now do just what the writer 
proposes. I concentrate my attention in asimple act of 
perception, upon a most evident object. Let that object 
be a man just before me in the same room. I thus have 
“the most irresistible conviction of two facts,” not “two 
branches of the same fact,”—“ that Iam, and that some- 
thing different from me exists.” But how do I get this 
irresistible conviction of the two facts? By one and the 
same “ indivisible amount of intuition?” Certainly not ; 
I am conscious of perceiving, and from this act of con- 
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sciousness know that I am ; I perceive the man, and thus 
suppose I know that something different from me exists. 
I know the former immediately and absolutely ; I know 
the latter, only as I am sure that I do not perceive falsely. 
As we have before remarked, our perception may be 
false, but our consciousness is never false. I awake in 
the night, and perceive a man in the room just before 
me, with a deadly weapon. I am conscious of perceiv- 
ing thus, and have all the consequent agonizing sensa- 
tions. I know that I perceive and feel thus; but do I 
also know “in the same indivisible amount of conscious- 
ness,” that the object of my perception is a real man ? 
Am I conscious of the man, or only of my perceiving 
and feelings? If the former, then, in all cases, the 
argument by which our philosopher proves that we have 
a “consciousness of the outer world,” proves the reality 
of all the ghosts and phantoms that ever danced in the 
human brain. No. This philosophy will not do. How- 
ever readily we may accept as reality all that of which 
we are conscious, our perceptions must be duly tested, 
before we can safely rely upon their decisions. They 
may be so tested, that their decisions will be as reliable 
as those of consciousness itself. The doing of this, is 
an important part of the work of childhood. From 
infancy upward, every child is more or less engaged in 
testing his perceptions, to see whether they are true or 
false. But the fact that he becomes at last by this self- 
education so sagacious as to know whien his perceptions 
are true, should not be allowed to seduce the philoso- 
pher into a denial that such an education was ever 
needed. We are therefore constrained to render to 
Hamilton the justice he rendered to Brown. “ Brown,” 
he says, “has not succeeded in convicting Reid of a 
single error.” So we say, on this point, Hamilton has 
not succeeded in convicting Reid of a single error. And 
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so we must “retort the accusation” upon him who 
claims to have been successful in “proving that Dr. 
Brown himself is guilty of that ‘series of wonderful mis- 
conceptions,’ for which he so confidently arraigns his 
predecessors. Twurpe est doctori, cum culpa redarguit 
ipsum.” 

But why do we care to discuss this matter? Not to 
insist upon the general desirableness of distinguishing 
truth from error, upon all subjects, there are here two 
points of a very practical importance. The first has 
respect to the independence of the human soul—the sub- 
jective world of external nature. There is truth, as 
well as error, in the view of Bishop Berkley ; and while 
we reject the error, we must not reject the truth with 
it. We believe that the soul may be conscious of the 
most lofty and brilliant perceptions, and of the most 
glowing emotions, and all these be purely subjective, 
or at least purely spiritual. “The kingdom of God is 
within you.” ‘This does not deny the reality of an exter- 
nal kingdom, corresponding to the internal, but it 
asserts the actuality of the internal, in a certain sense 
‘and degree, independently of the sensuous and outer world. 
We might refer to the trance of the Rev. William 
Tennant, and to numerous other exploits ; to the expe- 
rience of Paul, when he was caught upward to the third 
heaven, but did not know whether he was in the body 
or out of the body; in all these cases, we find the 
consciousness of perceptions and emotions of the most 
positive and extraordinary kind, but no sure evidence of 
the actual presence to the senses of outward material 
objects. The materials may have been previously taken 
into the soul and become its permanent furniture, so 
that, in the absence of all direct sensuous perception, 
there may yet be the consciousness of perceptions and 
emotions of a truly spiritual and most exalted nature. 
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To deny this, is to place subject and object, mind and 
matter, in such “material counterpoise and necessary 
relation to each other,” to use the words of Hamilton, as 
virtually to deny the possible conscious activity of the 
soul between death and the resurrection. 

The second point relates to the credibility of our per- 
ceptions. If we take the ground, that we are not to 
“distinguish the cognition of the subject from the cog- 
nition of the object of perception,” and thus claim that 
we are “directly conscious of the outer world,” we must 
logically admit, without discrimination, the testimony of 
all our conscious perceptions. That we are conscious of 
perceiving, or, as Hamilton has it, “conscious of the 
outer world,” is then, inall cases, enough to assure us that 
the supposed objects of our perceptions are realities. We 
are thus exposed to endless impositions, and the assured 
testimony on which we rely for the miraculous attesta- 
tion of revealed truth, is imperiled with the false, 
Some men have been as conscious of perceiving mira- 
cles that were never wrought, as others have of perceiv- 
ing real miracles , and hence it is only as we know that 
reporters of miracles did not depend upon mere conscious- 
ness, but legitimately tested their perceptions, that we 
safely receive their testimony. The miracles of Christi- 
anity as we shall see, were not only perceived, but the 
perception was severely tested and found true. 

What we experience, or are conscious of, we know, 
but we do not experience causes. We experience the 
effects of causes, which we term sensations. We know 
causes only by perception, and perception may deceive 
us. Hence, while our conscious sensations are subjects 
of positive knowledge, without a question, our percep- 
tions must be examined and proved true, before what 
they profess to reveal is positively known. To this 
point our remaining thoughts will be directed. Let us 
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first be allowed to define one or two terms. By an 
entity we mean anything that has actual existence, 
whether material or immaterial. Hence ideas of things, 
as well as things themselves, are entities. Objective 
entities‘ are things themselves ; subjective entities are 
our ideas of them. Of the latter we are conscious; 
but how do we know the former exist ? 

Let it be remembered, that we are now speaking of 
perception through the senses. We begin with saying, 
that all our true ideas of material objects are derived di- 
rectly from the objects themselves, and from no other 
source. We are furnished with several senses, through 
which we hold intercourse with the material world, and 
it is only as an organ of sense and its object are brought 
in contact, that the mind obtains any just idea of that ob- 
ject. Thus a man blind from his birth has no just idea of 
colors, a man deaf from his birth no just idea of sounds, 
&c. To deny the reality of objective entities is, then, 
to admit an effect without a cause. If the one exist, 
and that it does we are conscious, we know the other must 
also exist. We hence know that there must be objects 
without us, acting upon our senses. Not only do our 
individual senses teach us this, but they combine their 
testimony to confirm each other in teaching us that 
there are objective entities, as truly as our consciousness 
does that we have ideas of them. Thus, I take an 
orange in my hand, look upon it, feel it, cut it, smell it, 
taste it, and thus obtain direct testimony of my several 
senses, to its existence and qualities. My sight gives 
me its color, my touch, its substantial existence and rela- 
tive hardness, my smell its odor, my taste its flavor; 
and thus each sense contributes its content to my per- 
ceiving mind, to give me a just idea of the object. But 
the orange itself, not my idea of it, is now the object of 
my attention. The present orange, operating through 
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the appropriate senses, is furnishing my mind with the 
materials of perception. I thus, through the aid of 
my senses, have a direct perception of the orange. 
The perception is direct, but not immediate, for it is 
through the medium of the senses. Afterwards, in the 
absence of the orange, I have only the idea of it. That 
idea is called a conception, in distinction from perception, 
which last the mind has only when the object is present. 
I am conscious of having this idea, and know that it is 
something distinct from the orange itself. The idea is 
neither round, yellow, fragrant, nor delicious ; it has no 
tangible form; I can neither handle, cut, nor eat it, 
Yet it is something; it is a conception, an idea, and a 
just definitive idea of that orange. We thus see the 
distinction between objective and subjective entities, and 
that both have actual existence. We see also that the 
external object is anterior to the idea and furnishes it ; 
in other words, that we perceive things about us directly, 
and not as represented by préexisting ideas of them. 
Now all those perceptions are false, in which our 
ideas do not correspond with their objective entities ; 
that is, in which we do not perceive things to be as they 
really are. Such perceptions may arise from three 
causes—a fault of the organ, a fault of the medium, a 
fault of the mind, A diseased or imperfect organ of 
sense, or a bad medium—as dim light or irregular glass— 
or a deranged intellect, may occasion false perceptions. 
All those perceptions are true in which our ideas cor- 
respond with their objective entities ; that is, in which 
we perceive things to be as they really are. We have 
already noticed one conclusive proof of the objectivity 
of our ideas, but the exact point now is, how we may 
know the truth or falseness of any particular perception. 
There is a way of testing our perceptions ; and, when 
they are duly tested, the knowledge they afford may be 
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as firmly relied upon, as that afforded by our sensations. 
I may as certainly know the reality of an object before 
me, as that of the pain of which I am conscious in a 
diseased tooth. 

Let us then, for the present, admit the organs of 
sense and the mind to be in a sound state. External 
objects make themselves known to our minds only by 
some actual contact with the organ or organs of sense. 
Thus, in smelling, the olfactory organs are brought in 
contact with particles emanating from the odorous body. 
Place that body in a close vessel, and we experience no 
odor from it. In tasting, the gustatory organs are 
brought in contact with the thing tasted. Let those 
organs be coated by disease and there is no taste. In 
hearing, the drum of the ear is struck by atmospheric 
vibrations. Cut off these vibrations from the ear, or 
paralyze the auditory nerve, and nothing is heard. In 
vision, the organ of sight is touched by rays of light 
coming from the object viewed. Cut off these rays from 
contact with the nerves of vision, and nothing is seen. 
The naked truth then, is just this. Here is a sense, 
with its organ. When an external object comes in 
contact with that organ, it makes an impression upon it, 
which the mind notices. This is sensation. Of this 
the mind is conscious. And as it knows instinctively 
that an effect cannot take place without a cause, it 
knows that something has occasioned that sensation, 
and now, can it go further, and ascertain for a certainty 
that the cause in question is not in one’s self, and know 
definitely what itis? We maintain that it can. This 
is done by an act of perception, in distinction from mere 
consciousness. 

Until the faculty of perception has been duly educa- 
ted, we must rely for the accuracy of its decisions upon 
that sense only, which is originally appropriate to its 
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object. A great source of doubt in regard to our per- 
ceptions has arisen from relying on the wrong sense. 
Thus when we rely upon the eye, in a case where any 
thing but color is to be perceived, we may be liable to 
deception. It is from carelessness in not confining 
their attention to the specific office of each sense, that 
men have been led to question the testimony of the 
senses and the reliability of all our perceptions. The 
greatest source of false perceptions is the eye. It is so 
much more easy and rapid an instrument of perception 
than the hand that we are led to place ultimate reliance 
upon it. But it is evident that if we had no proof of 
external objects excepting what the eye affords we 
could not know that such objects exist. Every man 
has had optical illusions enough practised upon him to 
have learned this. But where the hand is applied, all 
illusion, if there was any, is dispelled, and the mind 
knows whether the perception is true. 

It was in this way that Christ proved to his disciples 
the reality of his resurrection. Luke 24:39. They 
believed in ghostly apparitions, and could not trust 
their conscious perceptions through the eye to assure 
them as to the fact. Had no other sense been applied, 
they would not have known that what they perceived 
was indeed their risen Saviour. But Christ said to 
them, “ Handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see me have.” As much as to say, 
Apply the proper sense. The eye sees only colors, and 
these may be so disposed as to give the appearance of a 
substantial figure ; an imagined spirit may thus take 
visible form; but apply the hand, and you shall then 
kaow whether what you perceive has the substantial 
“flesh and bones” of a real person. 

The unbelieving Thomas was cured of his scepticism 
in the same way. John 20: 24. He had said, that unless 
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he could put his finger into the print of the nails, and 
thrust his hand into the side of Christ, he would not 
believe. In condescension to this want, Christ came to 
him in person, and said, “ Reach hither thy finger and 
behold my hands ; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust 
it into my side, and be not faithless, but believing.” 
This satisfied the doubting man, and with the believing 
heart of a disciple he instantly exclaimed, “ My Lord 
and my God!” ‘Thomas then knew, as confidently as 
he .knew his existence, that his perception did not 
deceive him. ‘The same is true of all the senses, as rel- 
ated to their several specific objects. In this way, 
that is, by the careful appliance of the right sense, and 
usually more than one, all the perceptions of the divine 
miracles were tested. Christ’s miraculous feeding of five 
thousand was attested by at least four of their senses ; 
his healing the sick, opening the eyes of the blind, mak- 
ing the deaf to hear, and casting out devils, were all 
attested by not less than two or three senses ; and the 
most important miracle of all, next to his own resurrec- 
tion, namely, the resurrection of Lazarus, was attested 
by all their senses. Hence the witnesses could not have 
been deceived in their perceptions—they certainly were 
not imposed upon by tricks of necromancy and legerde- 
main, as they might have been, had they relied on the 
testimony of mere consciousness—and the only re- 
maining question has respect to their honesty. If they 
were honest men, they reported known facts. 

But how are we to know whether the organ is sound? 
By comparing our perceptions with those of mankind 
in general. Disorder is the exception, not therule. If, 
for instance, all objects present to me one color when 
others see a variety, I am to infer that my organ of vis- 
ion is disordered, and must not trust it. So, also, if my 
taste, smell, &c. are contradicted by the perceptions of 
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mankind in general, I am to infer some organic derange- 
ment. Such cases of organic defect are easily detected. 
The medium of perception is readily proved by experi- 
ment. A rod with one end under water looks crooked, 
Take it from the water, and it looks straight. We thus 
learn that the apparent crookedness of the rod was 
owing to the medium in which a part of it was seen. 
A stump, seen through a dense mist, may look like a 
huge animal: after the mist has gone, it looks as it is. 
To aperson looking through green spectacles, all crea- 
tion looks green; even the dazzling sun has a sickly 
hue. Remove the medium, and creation resumes her 
natural colors. In this way children often amuse them- 
selves ; and experiment teaches them before they reach 
manhood—what philosophers have sometimes failed to 
learn—when they may rely upon their perceptions. As 
to soundness of the intellect, no man may be his own 
judge. The very fact that a man’s intellect is disor- 
dered, disqualifies him for this office. Judgment passes 
from his own mind to that of others, When they see 
him the unhappy victim of false perceptions which can 
be referred to no other cause, the case is too painfully 
clear to justify witholding the merciful appurtenances 
due to an insane person. 

These, then, are the conditions under which we may 
know whether our perceptions are true. The question 
we have started is answered. If we are sure the right 
sense is applied, the organ sound, the medium proved, 
the mind sane, then sure we may be, that what we think 
we perceive we certainly do perceive. We may thus 
as certainly know the cause of a perception, as the per- 
ception itself. 

When one sense has become accustomed to take the 
place of another, we may ordinarily trust its discussions. 
For instance, although we must originally rely upon , 
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the touch for our knowledge of substantial objects around 
us, yet when the sight has been well trained, we may, 
in most cases, safely depend upon its perceptions. 

It was obviously designed to supply the place of 
the hand, as a more rapid and convenient instrument ; 
and, when properly taught, it will do the service with 
entire accuracy. All sane persons favored with sight 
from infancy, have so disciplined the eye, that it 
seldom deceives them. -It is in this view that all 
civil courts, under due restrictions, rely upon the tes- 
timony of the eye. Men are arraigned, tried, con- 
demned, executed, on the mere testimony of the eye, 
where only that of the hand is our original and ulti- 
mate reliance. How idle, then, the speculations of those 
philosophers who would bring the reality of all we see 
into doubt. 

We come then to this conclusion :—We are not direct- 
ly conscious of the external world; but we are so consti- 
tuted, that when an object from without comes in contact 
with an organ of sense, a sensation takes place, of which 
the mind is conscious ; and, as the mind knows instinct- 
ively that an effect must havea cause, it knows that some- 
thing has caused that sensation. But whether that 
something is self, or not-self, within or without us, 
consciousness alone cannot determine. That we may 
determine this, the Creator has endowed us with another 
faculty, which we term perception. This faculty con- 
ducts us from the sensations of which we are conscious, 
to the outward causes of them, and when duly exercised, 
makes us as sure of the world without, as consciousness 
does of the world within. Thus while the subjective world, 
on the one hand, with all its mysterious depths of won- 
der and of glory, remains forever an unquestioned 
and undisturbed reality; the objective world, on the 


other, hand, becomes to us a proved and known reality, 
Q 
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in a way that at once relieves us from all danger of 
imposition, and, at the same time, puts all reasonable 
doubt at defiance. 


ARTICLE III. 


JoHANNIS GeRsontI, Doctoris Theologi, et Cancellarit Parisien- 
sis, opera omnia, novo ordine digesta, et in V Tomos distri- 
buta; Necnon monumenta omnia ad Causam Johannis Parvi 
pertinentia. Operd et Studio M. Lup. Exttires Du Puy, S. 
Facultatis Parisiensis Doctoris Theologi, et Philosophiz Pro- 
FSessoris Regit. V. Tom. Fol. Antwerp. MDCCVI. 


Ir we were called upon to designate among the men 
of the fifteenth century, who were préeminent alike for 
ability, character and position, the one most entitled to 
our sympathy and respect, we should, after the distin- 
guished victims of the Council of Constance, unhesita- 
tingly present the name of the Great Chancellor, as he 
was called—the illustrious John Gerson. With an — 
integrity and a conscientiousness alike indifferent to the 
bribes of wealth or the threats of power, and which 
sustained him in a most venal age under all the hard- 
ships of a protracted exile from scenes most dear to his 
heart, he combined a most indefatigable energy and a 
fearlessness of utterance, which made him at once the 
terror of temporal despotism and ecclesiastical corrupt- 
ion, the Micaiah of that Ahab of his age—the Duke of 
Burgundy, and the John Baptist of that “ generation of 
vipers,” the contemporary Sadducees of the Roman priest- 
hood. As the hireling of power, he might have com- 
manded almost unbounded wealth, yet fidelity to his con- 
victions doomed him through life to an almost abject 
poverty. As an apologist of hierarchical abuses, there 
was scarce a benefice which the Papacy could confer 
that he might not have claimed as a retainer, yet the 
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“ Great Chancellor,” often in want of the common 
necessaries of life, was never known by any prelatical 
title, and closed his life unpensioned and incorruptible 
to the last, in the secluded privacy of a monastery at 
Lyons. 

But apart from the vicissitudes of his experience 
which give to his life the strange interest of romance, 
his public career was one which exerted a marked influ- 
ence upon his age, and one with which the history of 
the age itself was largely interwoven. Better than 
almost any one of his contemporaries, he discerned the 
real evils of the times, and descried the path to order, 
through the chaotic confusion that prevailed around him. 
Repeatedly it seemed as if the helm was to be confided 
to his hands, but a mutinous crew, whom even he could 
not control, withstood his sagacious counsels and his 
unwearied efforts. The reformation of the Church was 
the dream of his early hopes, but he lived to demon- 
strate to his own bitter satisfaction that more than intel- 
lectual energy, moral indignation or the measures of 
general councils, was necessary to achieve it. Yet his 
character, position and influence make him one of the 
most conspicuous men of his time. In all the great 
events of that stirring period, he took a prominent part. 
Scarcely had he completed his academical course when 
the great Schism of the West took place. The method 
of its removal was the problem of Christendom, and the 
thoughts and pen of Gerson till near the close of his labo- 
rious and active life, were employed for its solution. 
As Chancellor of the University of Paris, then at the 
height of its fame and influence—an imperium in impe- 
rio—as a representative of the King and University at 
successive councils, and as a man whose préeminent abil- 
ities and acknowledged integrity commanded the high- 
est respect, he occupied the foremost rank among the 
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great and learned men who then appeared upon the 
stage of public action. In France, no important measure 
was taken, for a long period, without his counsel and 
advice. 

Gerson was born December 14th, 1363, in Champagne, 
in the village from which he derived his name, and which 
belonged to the Diocese of Rheims. His parents were 
Arnulph and Elizabeth Charlier. From his father he 
was called John Charlier, but by the practice of his age, 
‘which added the name of the place of his nativity, he 
was known as John Charlier de Gerson. Of the children 
there were five brothers, four of them educated, and occu- 
pying places in the Church. Two of these were somewhat 
distinguished, but John alone acquired eminence. He 
was the elder of the brothers, and to him they looked for 
sympathy and counsel. One of them, while yet a 
novitiate in the monastery, was harshly treated. The 
fastings, vigils, severe studies and difficult tasks imposed 
upon him, wore him almost to a skeleton. John wrote 
him letters of kind and fraternal encouragement, and 
we catch in these a glimpse of their common early home, 
where he reminds his desponding brother of their 
mother’s piety and their own consecration as youthful 
Samuels to the service of the Lord. The feelings of 
the man and the brother glowed warm under the stern 
exterior of the scholastic. With one of the brothers 
who joined the Celestines and became prior of a mon- 
astery at Lyons, where Gerson himself took refuge 
after the dissolution of the Council of Constance, we 
shall meet again. 

Gerson’s parents were poor, but means were found 
of sending him at an early age—in his fourteenth year— 
to the University of Paris. He became a member of 
the College of Navarre, of which Lawrence Guillet was 
at that time Regent. His attention was especially 
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drawn to philosophic studies. His penetrating and 
active mind soon raised him to academic distinction. 
Among his teachers were Peter D’Ailly, Egidius Des 
Champs and Henry D’Hassy, Vice Chancellor of the 
University, men who were already distinguished as the 
bold and fearless assailants of the Schism, and champions 
of reform. Under their instruction he pursued the 
study of the humanities, and having won a high reputa- 
tion for ability and application, betook himself to theo- 
logical pursuits. In 1381, he took his first degree, and 
two years later was appointed procurator of the French 
nation in the University. It was during this period 
that he became associated with the celebrated Clemengis, 
and the foundation of a life-long friendship between 
them was laid in kindred tastes and common scholastic 
pursuits. 

For ten years Gerson enjoyed the instructions of 
D’Ailly and Agidius. In 1387, he accompanied the 
former to the Papal Court to prosecute the matter of 
Monteson’s appeal from the decisions of the University. 
His views of the opinions of this reputed heretic are 
given in full in his writings. After his return, he was 
repeatedly called to preach before the University. These 
sermons, somewhat pedantic in their learning, and osten- 
tatious in their citations from classic as well as sacred 
literature, show the extent of his reading. Quota- 
tions from Ovid, Virgil, Terence, Horace, Seneca, Per- 
seus, Cicero and others, are frequent in his pages. 

He was not yet thirty years old, when he received the 
degree of Doctor of Theology and was called to occupy 
a professor’s chair. In the following year* (1393), he 
was elevated to the chancellorship of the church and 
University of Paris, a post made vacant by the resigna- 





* According to more probable accounts, two years later. 
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tion of D’Ailly, who had meanwhile been made Bishop 
of Cambray. 

In his new post Gerson sustained himself with marked 
ability. He showed a prudence and discretion equal to 
the emergencies in which he was called to act. For the 
decisions of the University, which had seemed almost to 
succeed to the pontificate of the Church, virtually vacant 
by the Schism, he was prepared to bear his full share 
of responsibility. Under his control, its turbulent ele- 
ments yielded to the influence of a master mind. The 
“Mother of universities” came to be heard with even 
greater respect in the courts of kings, and even at Avig- 
non and Rome. More than ever, she became the con- 
sistent mouthpiece of the nation’s will, and her words 
were more effective and weighty than those of the 
German Emperors. The great theme of discussion was 
still, as it had been during Gerson’s studies, the Papal 
Schism. Christendom was shocked at the scandal which 
it offered. But of all who marked the progress of 
events, the papal elections, rivalries and contentions, the 
crimes and vices of ecclesiastics, the general corruption 
and impending ruin of Church and State, none was a 
more keenly observing or deeply interested spectator, 
than Gerson. The men whom from his youth he had 
been led to revere, and at whose feet he had sat as a 
learner, were earnest and devoted in their efforts to pro- 
mote the peace and welfare of the Church. In their 
counsels he had shared, and to their post he had now 
succeeded. In his mind their words and thoughts had 
found a congenial soil. With more resolute vigor he 
overcame the vacillations of the University, and prose- 
cuted the policy which had been already initiated. It 
was a favorite project that on the death of one Pope 
there’ should be no new election, or in case he lived 
that the two contestants should cede their claims. But 
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the very proposal was exasperating to the court of 
Avignon. D’Ailly and Aégidius would not trust them- 
selves to its power. Open hostility ensued between the 
Pope and the University. The last had to contend 
against the plausible arguments of the pontiff and his 
seductive bribes. For a time the king and court wavered, 
but the decision of Gerson and his associates, into whom 
he inspired something of his own energy, carried the 
day. It was resolved to adopt measures which might 
lead to the withdrawal of obedience from the pontiff. 
A stroke of apoplexy, however, suddenly removed him 
from the scene. He died in September, 1394. But 
his death was but a temporary relief to the University. 
In spite of its earnest remonstrance against a new 
election, the Pontiff’s former legate was elevated to the 
vacant chair. The king’s letters of prohibition forbid- 
ding an election, were not read or even opened by the 
Cardinals. Peter de Luna was elected Pope. His 
previous promise of conditional cession, as well as his 
complacent demeanor and his reputation for sincerity, 
excited the hope that he would cooperate with others to 
put an end to the Schism. The University presented 
him an address, through its ambassadors, reminding him 
of his duty. Policy secured it a friendly. reception. 
D’Ailly was welcomed as ambassador of King and Uni- 
versity at the Papal Court. Peter de Luna promised 
well, but did nothing. Repeatedly was he urged to 
accept the way of cession. His patience was at last 
worn out, dissimulation gave way. The mask fell off. 
He kindled into indignation at what he claimed to con- 
sider as impertinent interference. He would now 
defend his own authority and maintain his right. The 
battle began afresh. The University under Gerson’s 
influence, appealed from him to a future and universal 
Pope. Benedict thundered back a bull of reprobation: 
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The controversy became embittered. The King was en- 
raged, and the University was indignant. It was to no 
purpose that the Pontiff hurled maledictions and excom- 
munications upon the heads of his assailants. ‘The pur- 
pose of the University was fixed and could not be shaken. 

Resolved not to be baffled in his object, Gerson took 
measures to strengthen the position of the King and 
University. A public assembly was held, convened in 
one of the largest churches of Paris, and composed of 
men highest in rank, learning and station. The decis- 
ions of the University were confirmed. Embassies were 
sent abroad to foreign kings and nations to secure their 
cooperation. The dissolute and profligate emperor 
Wenzel, at first refused to hear them, but was afterwards 
won over to the views of the French monarch. Many 
princes and potentates, moreover, heard and approved. 
The kings of Hungary, Navarre and Aragon united in 
what thus became a European league, the germ of which 
originated in Gerson’s mind. 

Years of distraction and controversy followed. The 
Pope still plied his arts, and seems to have made some 
progress towards recovering his position; Clemengis had 
become his private Secretary, and D’Ailly had accepted 
preferment at his hands. Gerson complained of the 
fickleness of the University. Its mobocratic and turbu- 
lent elements disgusted him. His duties became more 
and more irksome. His patience was at last worn out. 
“ Toil, trials, envy, destruction and a small income scarce- 
ly sufficient for his frugal wants,” led him to think 
seriously of retiring from his post. His office was one 
of fatigue, danger and molestations of various kinds, and 
he longed for repose. Calumny continually invented 
slanders against him, and he at length resolved to resign 
his chancellorship, indifferent to the praise or blame 
which might attach to the step. It was about the year 
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1400, that his resolve was carried out. Sighing for a 
sphere more quiet and less tumultuous, he withdrew to 
Bruges. ‘The world was surprised at his course. Many, 
and among them princes of the kingdom, urged him to 
reconsider his purpose. For a while their solicitations 
were vain. “TI consider it madness,” said he, ‘not to 
escape this whirlpool, so long as it is right to do so. 
No man can serve two masters. I am forced to favor 
friends who yet cannot protect me from the factious by 
whom my doings are calumniated and my words per- 
verted. It is better to fall into the hands of God than 
into those of men. I am forced to hear rumors every 
day that destroy my peace. I must promote ignorant 
and wicked men, and even give them preference to those 
more deserving. I must mingle with those who are 
utterly distasteful to me, or be counted uncivil. Isought 
- to be chancellor only to escape all this. God conferred 
the office upon me, but in otherwise than I expected 
As to my worldly means, I am forced to beg or to live 
despised. I must follow a multitude to do what is dis- 
tasteful or unlawful. I am forced to approve pernicious 
doctrines or be silent against my conscience. Iam made 
a mark for every malevolent tongue. Happy is he who 
can escape from such a shipwreck, even though it be, 
stripped of all.” 

Here was a noble mind goaded to desperation. What- 
ever Gerson’s errors may have been, he seems to us 
more truly great in his retirement than amid all his 
honors. No one can question his sincerity or the integ- 
rity of his character. But the University could not 
afford to spare him at sucha crisis, The persuasions or 
rather, commands of the Duke of Burgundy prevailed, 
and Gerson returned to Paris to reassume his burden. 

But in his absence the task before him had become 
doubly difficult. The University was divided against 
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itself. Some won by the seeming complacency of Ben- 
edict and the hopelessness of further effort for his remo- 
val, contended that he should be acknowledged as legit- 
imate Pontiff. Others more violently urged the abso- 
lute withdrawal of obedience. Their views prevailed 
and for more than three years the Pope remained close- 
ly besieged in his castle at Avignon. 

But harsh measures failed to subdue the spirit of the 
haughty pontiff. He escaped from his castle in disguise, 
and with indomitable purpose defied the power of France. 
Men’s minds now inclined to a milder policy. Nego- 
tiation was again resorted to. An embassy was sent 
and of this Gerson was a member. It was not a task of 
his own choice, but he was not permitted to decline it. 
“Tam not so much sent,” said he, “as forced to go.” 
Interviews were had with Benedict first at Tarascon and 
afterward at Marseilles. He seemed disposed to accept - 
the terms offered by the embassy, but two years passed 
and his promises were again disregarded. 

Sadly despondent over the calamities of the Church, 
Gerson’s griefs were embittered by calumny. His well 
meant efforts were misrepresented, and his character 
slandered. “TI find,” says he, in writing to his friend 
D’Ailly, “I find that saying of the comic poet true, 
that there is nothing that cannot be made the worse by 
being ill-told. The number of fools is infinite, and yet 
the wise man tells us that the fool does not receive the 
words of wisdom unless you speak what is floating in 
his own heart.” 

Once more Gerson was deputed (1406) in company 
with D’Ailly to confer with the Popes. Each agreed to 
a meeting at which they would jointly take measures 
for the union of the Church. This project also failed, 
and most ludicrously. French patience was worn out 
and in the following year (1407), a decree of neutrality 
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withdrew obedience from both Popes. A provincial 
council at Rheims followed. Gerson was present and 
in a long and effective speech urged the necessity of a 
general ecclesiastical Reformation. Already he clearly 
preceived that the evil in hand was rooted in the uni- 
versal corruption of the Church. His reliance, he 
declared to be in the action of a General Council. It 
was at this juncture that he put forth his remarkable 
essay on “The Visitation Prelates and the Care of 
Curates,” in which he admonishes them in the most 
solemn manner of their sacred duty. 

Gerson had but given utterance to agrowing convict- 
ion in the minds of the most thoughtful and earnest 
men of the time. The cardinals of Gregory, disgusted 
at his violence and perfidy, forsook him and took mea- 
sures to secure the convocation of a general council. 
To this end some of Benedict’s cardinals céoperated. A 
large part of Christendom approved the measure. The 
council was convoked to meet at Pisa, March 25th, 1409. 
The English deputation on their way thither stopped at 
Paris, and Gerson, by the direction of the University, 
discussed before them the matters to be brought before 
the council. The policy which he indicated was in 
fact adopted. The two contestants were deposed, and 
anew Pope elected. Gerson himself took a conspic- 
uous part in the proceedings of the council, and on the 
election of Alexander V. offered him the public con- 
gratulation. 

But the Schism was only aggravated by the measures 
taken to remove it. There was now a third claimant 
to the Popedom. ‘The sudden death of Alexander V. 
only gave place to the notorious John XXIII. The 
other scandals of his Pontificate were aggravated by 
his insatiable avarice. His bull in favor of the mendi- 
cants, designed to secure him revenue from France, 
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disgusted the nation. The University persuaded the 
King to reject it and demanded the convocation of 
another general council. This was the occasion of 
Gerson’s memorable work, inscribed to his old friend 
D’Ailly on “The method of reforming, uniting and 
giving peace to the Church.” In this he painted the 
sad corruptions of Christendom in vivid colors. He 
contends that of the Catholic Church, the Pope is not 
the head, but Christ only. In this Church even though 
there were no Pope, a good man might be saved, for all 
are one in Christ. The Roman is a particular church, 
and may err, as the other cannot, and is dependent upon 
the latter for the measure of its authority. In the prev- 
alent state of ecclesiastical and general corruption in 
which “ simony, avarice, sale of benefices, tyranny and 
exaction bear rule, it is an important question whether 
the church can be united under a single Pope. It may 
be necessary to this that some should be deposed, and 
if this may be legitimately done in the case of a tem- 
poral prince when the good of the state demands it,* 
much more in the case of a Pope elected by cardinals.” 
It is a bold thing to say that the son ofa Venetian fisher- 
man should hold the papacy to the detriment of the eatire 
ecclesiastical commonwealth and the prejudice of nations. 
The office of the Pope is of that importance as to make 
it the more necessary that he should be deposed in case 
he isa bad man. Will it be said that his power is so 
high and holy that it cannot be judged? Usurpation 
and forged decretals have claimed papal prerogatives 
which do not exist. “ Who is the Pope? Man from 
men—clay of clay—a sinner and peccable—two days 
before the son of a poor rustic. He is made Pope. Is 





*In this he undoubtedly refers to the deposition of the Emperor 
Wenzel. 
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he then---without repentance, confession, contrition--- 
a sinless angel, a saint? Whomade him so? Not the 
Holy Spirit. The dignity does not secure his inspira- 
tion, but grace only. The Pope thenis aman. Asa 
Pope he may sin; as aman, he may err.” 

Neither can the Pope’s authority rise above that of 
the Gospel. Then it would be greater than Christ’s and 
could not be derived from him. Like any other Chris- 
tian, the Pope is subject to the precepts and commands 
of Christ. Like any other to whom Christ’s rule “ if 
thy brother sin against thee &c.,” applies, the Pope may 
be judged. In all temporal matters, Christ himself as 
well as Peter and the other apostles, was subject. 

But how does the Pope receive his office? _Is it for 
his own private or for the public good? If for the lat- 
ter, he should be ready to lay down not only his office 
but his life, if the occasion demands. If for his own 
good, who gave it for such an end? Not his parents. 
They were merchants perhaps. Not his virtues, for 
virtue seeks not her own. ‘The papacy is not holiness, 
nor does it make a man holy. It is not the place that 
sanctifies the man, but the man the place. The conclu- 
sion of this branch of his argument is, that in case the good 
of the Church requires it, a Pope may be deposed, if 
necessary, one who has been legitimately elected, nei- 

‘ther is any one bound to hold as an article of faith that 
either of the three contestants is true Pope. 

As to the authority of a general council, which may 
be convoked even against the will of a Pope, it is 
supreme in the Church. Representing the entire Cath- 
olic body, it has the power of the Keys, is above all 
appeal, is not subject to papal jurisdiction, and may 
depose the Pope himself. 

As to the abuses of the Church, Gerson is very plain 
spoken. His scheme of reform shows the extent and 
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inveteracy of the prevalent corruption. Among other 
things he says, “ The court of Rome seems now to have 
become a public market, to which the more a man brings, 
the greater is his gain. The talk there is of lands, cities, 
arms and money, not of purity, justice, faith or holy 
practice. So that what was once a spiritual court has 
become worldly, devilish, tyrannical, worse in morals 
and even in civil transactions than any other court, even 
though a secular one. From this source, heresies, scan- 
dals, schisms and many other evils proceed.” The shep- 
herds have become shearers, wolves have taken the 
place of lambs, and spendthrifts that of dispensers of the 
mysteries of Christ, while the prelates are Pilates, and 
Antichrist, in a word, usurps the place of Christ. 

As to the cardinals, their intimates are often assass- 
ins, hostlers, muleteers, cooks; ignorant and common 
persons, according to chancery regulations, may hold dig- 
nities in cathedral churches. Not one of them on the 
convocation of a council should be réelected to his post. 
Old habits are not soon broken off. 

The first line in a Pope’s bull contradicts its contents. 
Instead of servus servorum, he is dominus dominorum. 
The poor are not helped by him. The needy cannot 
have access to his palace. There you see only those 
who are robed in purple, tyrants in princely attire, 
soldiers coming and going. 

But as to the remission of sins, it is not the Pope 
but God alone who blots out transgressions. He indeed 
absolves, that is, declares absolved. So Lazarus was 
first raised from the grave and then loosed by the disci- 
ples. Will the Pope dispute this? Will he claim power 
in Paradise or purgatory? Then let him not lie as he 
does in his letters when he styles himself servus servorum. 

Besides, Peter could not have fed Christ’s sheep, 
except he had loved him. No more can the Pope. 
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Christ did not make Peter guardian of a temporal king- 
dom, but said to him and Andrew, I will make you 
fishers of men, not invaders, slayers, spoilers of men. 
Christ said, Feed my sheep—not restrain, degrade, slay, 
scatter or tear them, 

Such was the style and spirit of this remarkable 
pamphlet. The germ of it was doubtless contained in 
Gerson’s speech at the Provincial Synod of Rheims. 
But in this speech he animadverted severely upon other 
evils. He rebuked the contempt manifested by the 
dignitaries of the Church toward the office of preaching. 
They accounted it mean and plebeian. It was regard- 
ed as a drudgery, and the common people held it in 
contempt. It was left to be discharged by mendicants 
or poor theologians. ‘The number of sermons was small, 
and their chaffiness made them a nullity. Few that 
bore the name were worthy of it. The word of God— 
he says---is adulterated and corrupted, while gain is 
counted godliness, and barren and useless tares, that is 
frivolous stories, are sown over the field in the place of 
the true seed. For his part, he would have prelates 
who neglect their duty, deprived of their stipends. He 
would have a reformation---in order to be effective--- 
commenced by a catechising of the children of the Church. 
Theological works should be published and spread 
abroad, that ignorant priests might have the means of 
instruction. As to nunneries, he does not hesitate to 
call them by the name of brothels of harlots and “ worse 
than that,” he exclaims, “ God forbid!” The sentence 
of excommunication, moreover, had been perverted to 
become an intolerable grievance. The course pursued 
in regard to this matter was as senseless as that of a 
man who seeing a fly on his neighbors forehead, should, 
in order to drive it off, strike a blow with an axe and 
knock out the man’s brains. 
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Confession too had been greatly abused. Gerson 
claimed that it should be in a public piace before the 
eyes of all, so that there could be no report in regard to 
it, of any thing infamous in thought or deed. “ Woe 
to those,” he exclaimed, “ who pursue another course, 
and in nooks and corners, under the show of familiarity, 
practice scandalous things, and by the worst of all 
sacrilege---that which assumes the form of devotion, 
excuse and absolve those that confess.” 

Such were the positions taken by Gerson in his book 
and at the Provincial Council. His own practice was 
consistent with them. Some years later a friend asked 
him in regard to the form of absolution which he em- 
ployed. He replied that it was in substance: “Our 
Lord Jesus Christ absolve thee” or “God spare thee,” 
_or “the Almighty God be merciful to thee ;” and then 
he subjoined “as far as I may, and according to the 
measure of authority to me committed, I absolve thee 
from thy sins, in the name of the Father &c.” 

Meanwhile other abuses did not escape his reprehen- 
sion. He sought to remove that restriction by which 
benefit of clergy was denied to criminals condemned to 
death. He denounces those indulgences, which bear 
“for thousands of years” or which promise favors for 
saying Ave Marias so many times before an image. 
“Tt is better again,” he says, “to pray for the living 
than the dead. The dead have passed the bounds of 
life. Whether in purgatory or in heaven, they do not 
need to be freed from mortal sin, while if already con- 
demned, prayer will be of no avail.” Those who teach 
and preach that a man is secured from sudden death on 
the day when he hears mass, are reproved. The multi- 
plied canonization of saints is severely rebuked. Relics 
were with him an object of great distrust, though he 
does not openly assert them fraudulent and false. 
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With views like these, Gerson looked forward with 
hope, not unmingled with deep anxiety, to the assembling 
of a general council. His aim was not only to put an 
end to the Schism, but to initiate a reform which would 
remove its occasion. He was evidently far in advance 
of the public sentiment of his age, and among those who 
still clung fondly to the wreck of the Church, he might 
be denominated its boldest thinker. Following the guid- 
ance of Scripture, he was ready to shake off a large part 
of the errors and abuses of the hierarchy. But he 
lacked that clear apprehension of the nature of the 
spiritual church, so ably exhibited in the writings of 
Huss. He could boldly plead for the deposition of the 
Pope, (De auferabilitate Pape) but he only installed 
a new pontiff in the vacant place, by the authority 
which he ascribed to a general council. Only too late 
he found out his error by sad experience. With all his 
sagacity, he had not discerned as yet to its full extent, 
the pestilent corruption of the Church. Time alone 
would disclose it. 

His earnest words were not however, without effect. 
The vain expectation of unity, based upon the action 
of the Popes themselves, had prepared men’s minds 
for measures of a more decisive nature. The demand 
for a general council—first heard at Oxford---was ré- 
echoed from Paris, and at length—largely owing to the 
influence of Gerson and of the University—from all 
parts of Europe. It could no longer be resisted. The 
newly elected Emperor Sigismond felt himself divinely 
called to the task of putting an end to the scandalous 
Schism. As the secular head of Christendom, he would 
restore its unity, suppress the Bohemian heresy, and 
drive back the Turk. He prevailed upon John X XITI. 
to convoke a council. The reluctant Pontiff dared not 


resist the arguments of his Imperial adviser. With fore- 
R 
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bodings of his own fate he fixed as the time of the open- 
ing of the Council, October, 1414, and consented to 
Constance as the place. All eyes were directed toward 
this approaching event. Schemes of reform sprung up 
like mushrooms. The ablest among them were by Ger- 
son, D’Ailly and the English Ullerston. They show 
conclusively the depth of infamy into which the Church 
had fallen. The exposures which Gerson makes are 
terribly severe. 

Meanwhile, another matter which was destined to ab- 
sorb a large share of the attention of the Council, employed 
Gerson’s thoughts. It was one which in his view invol- 
ved the welfare of France and the cause of morals and 
religion. Civil discord was superadded to ecclesiastical 
rapacity and corruption. AJl over Europe the condition 
of society was full of chaotic confusion. This was pre- 
éminently the case in France. The youth and imbe- 
cility of the King could not restrain the open rivalry of 
the princes. The Dukes of Burgundy and Orleans were 
at deadly feud. Under the cover of a forced friend- 
ship, they harbored the most unrelenting malice. On 
the 20th of November, 1407, the two princes had par- 
taken of the communion together. On the 22nd., they 
feasted in company at the house of their uncle, the Duke 
of Berri. Here they had embraced, and vowed to each 
other a brother’s friendship. But before the close of 
the next day, the hired daggers of the Duke of Burgun- 
dy had dispatched his rival. Orleans fell, loved, pitied, 
lamented, even by those who had opposed his policy. 
The whole land felt the blow, and Paris was convulsed. 
All other questions were for the moment swallowed up in 
this. But the Duke of Burgundy was rich and power- 
ful. After some hesitation, and a precipitate flight 
equivalent to a confession, he returned and boldly 
avowed himself responsible for the guilty deed. It was 
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done by his orders. Still a restless conscience demanded 
an opiate. He would have the justice of the atrocious 
deed approved, confirmed, demonstrated by inexorable 
and conclusive logic. He would be convinced himself 
and have the whole world yield assent. If gold could 
not buy him suffrages, he would throw his sword, like 
one of his ancestors, into the balance. Despite all pro- 
hibitions, he returned to Paris, and he came as its mas- 
ter. There were those found to welcome him. He 
procured masons to fortify his hotel with hewn stone, 
and theologians to defend his cause with their sophis- 
tical logic. He brought with him the justifying certifi- 
cates of Flemish lawyers ; he would be armed likewise 
with those of the University. He would have the whole 
world vote his own conscience into a silent minority. 
There were many reasons to warrant the hope that he 
might rely on the suffrage of the University. His 
father had long been connected with it, and from his 
hands Gerson himself had received a benefice. This 
was probably one of the considerations which had 
induced the Chancellor to return to his post. Orleans 
moreover had been the friend of the Avignon Pontiff. 
Benedict XIII. had indeed been called his Pope. But 
little as Gerson favored the cause or the Pope of the 
Duke of Orleans, he was indignant at the horrid outrage 
upon justice by which the Duke had been put out of 
the way. He had written against the Pope, and had 
attacked Orleans for his exactions, but his logic was 
notin the market where ruffians trafficked. No memory 
of past obligations could make him the ally or apologist 
for a murderer. But if Gerson could not be bought, 
there were enough that had their price. John Petit, 
one of those venal theologians, was a pensioner of the 
Duke of Burgundy. He was a Norman by birth—a 
mendicant monk of the order of St. Francis. Rough, 
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bold, vehement and violent, he shrunk from no enter- 
prise which called for desperate, daring hardihood. 
From the time that he had received his master’s degree, 
he had distinguished himself, by his harshness and 
audacity. He-boldly took it upon himself to justify the 
murderer. The task was done with the professional 
skill of a scholastic. He contended that Orleans was a 
tyrant, and that to kill a tyrant was honorable and meri- 
torious. ‘This position he aimed to sustain by citations 
from the ancient philosophers, the Christian Fathers and 
Holy Scripture. His conclusion was threefold—that 
the Duke of Burgundy had killed Orleans, in the behalf 
of God, of the King, and of the commonwealth. For 
the moment it prevailed. The terrors of power and the 
bribes of wealth gave force to the eloquent paradoxes of 
the audacious monk. But Gerson disputed it. He . 
considered it a pernicious doctrine. In his view, its 
_ acceptance was the signal for the dissolution of all social 
order and the impunity of crime. He associated with 
its prevalence those sad results which gave Paris, even 
in that age, a Reign of Terror. Some of these he had 
to experience in his own person. The fury of the mob 
had been directed against him as the enemy of the Duke of 
Burgundy. The masses had sided with the rough energy 
and clamorous declamation of Petit, and Gerson as his 
avowed antagonist, was the object of their repugnance. 
On one occasion when a tumult had arisen in the city, 
he went out to nieet and suppress it. But the anger of 
the mob turned against him. If he had fallen into their 
hands, he would at least have been abused and impris- 
oned, if not executed. Fortunately however, he escaped 
their rage, and for several days lay concealed in the 
vaults of Notre Dame. Deprived of their victim, the 
mob revenged its disappointment upon his house and 
property. His papers and books were plundered, and 
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his furniture destroyed. But such personal experience 
from the hands of Petit’s admirers and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy’s supporters could only make their revolutionary, 
or rather assassin, principles more odious. Petit died, 
but his doctrine survived and carried confusion and dis- 
trust everywhere. The King in conjunction with the 
University convoked a national council. Here the 
matter was amply discussed, and Gerson was allowed 
opportunity to defend himself by speech and pen. His 
arguments were allowed to be just and conclusive, and 
he received in the name of the nation, the thanks of the 
Council. A public diploma was given him, testifying 
that his was the common cause, and assuring him from 
- any injury or danger that might threaten him in conse- 
quence of the course he had taken. ‘Thus it was main- 
ly at his instance and through his speeches and writings 
that the views of Petit were condemned. As firm and 
unwavering as when at the funeral of the Duke of 
Orleans he declaimed against the iniquity of the crime, 
in the presence of king and princes, so he remained, 
steadfast to the last. 

It was a singular contest—on one side sustained by 
wealth, power and rank, violence and wrong made con- 
fident of impunity, and presumptuous by success ; on the 
other by truth, with only the resources of its own appro- 
priate armor, the principles of justice and the arguments 
of reason. From a human point of view, it was the 
Duke of Burgundy against John Gerson. The last pre- 
vailed. But his success was only local and transient. 
The battle was to be renewed on a broader field. Both 
parties felt that the Council of Constance afforded them 
the privilege of a court of final appeal and both prepared 
confidently for the issue. 

The Council was slow in assembling.’ The new year 
(1415) arrived, and no business had been yet transacted. 
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The Pope—John X XIII—foreboding his doom, employ- 
edall his arts togain time. Intrigue was busy on every 
side. Each party was countermining beneath the others’ 
schemes. John XXIII. sought to direct the attention of 
the Council to the Bohemian heresy, and to make Huss 
the scapegoat for his own enormities. The Emperor on 
his part, in his schemes for union, came in conflict with 
all who adhered to any one of the three Popes. The 
Duke of Burgundy was ready by his agents and advo- 
cates to sell his influence and patronage to the highest 
bidder—to the parties whose votes would absolve him 
from the guilt of his audacious crime. He himself was 
not far off---ostensibly hunting in the forests of Arden- 
nes---in reality watching every movement of a larger and 
absorbing game. Gerson and the French deputation, 
though among the last upon the ground, were not the 
least earnest or sincere. From all parts of Europe came 
the princely, the highborn, the learned and the intri- 
guing ; there were kings and nobles, prelates and priests, 
scholars and notaries. It was a grand, imposing, splen- 
did, disgusting sight. Europe, in its wealth, power, 
intellect and corruption, was represented there on a 
magnificent scale. It was the harvest time of merchants 
and hucksterers, but the greatest hucksterers were mem- 
bers of the Council. Ifthe united testimony of the most 
competent and trustworthy witnesses can be relied on, 
this body, convoked in the name of the Holy Ghost, 
bore a striking resemblance to Pandemonium. LEvery- 
thing sacred was made a matter of barter and sale. 
The most unblushing venality and profligacy prevailed. 
The first act of the drama closed with the execution 
of John Huss. In this, Gerson took no conspicuous 
part. He had gone to Constance with violent prejudi- 
ces against the Reformer, yet almost ere the smoke had 
litted from the scene of his execution, boldly declared 
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that if he had been properly defended, he would not 
have been condemned. At once the charge of heresy 
was fastened upon him. His enemies and rivals, includ- 
ing the agents of the Duke of Burgundy, were not 
slow to make the most of it. But the Chancellor of the 
University of Paris, was too much of a man for them. 
He vindicated himself with a force and ability that 
abashed his calumniators. And yet no doubt he had to 
some extent prejudiced his own cause. He had made 
enemies and lost votes. 

As the question of the Papacy came up, the course of 
events forced the Council to adopt the policy which he 
had previously indicated. John XXIII. was deposed. 
A Pope, legitimately elected—so at least a large major- 
ity of the Council professed to believe---was judged, 
convicted, sentenced. The power of general councils 
was declared superior to that of the Pontificate. It was 
the inauguration of a principle which is the nightmare 
of ultramontanism—the death-blow to Papal infallibility. 
For centuries since, Rome has coveted in regard to 
this---like Themistocles---the art to forget. More than 
any other man, Gerson labored, and successfully, to 
make this principle familiar to Christendom. He pro- 
duced and reproduced it in books, sermons and speeches 
before the Council, and he did it all with a force of 
logic and eloquence that silenced opposition. ‘This was 
a great achievment, but it was not enough. Gerson 
aimed at more. In his view, the General Council had 
only begun its work in putting the scandalous John 
XXIII. out of the way. Nor would it suffice to elect 
another, unexceptionable in character. Put him into 
the post, and he too would be compelled to yield to 
the torrent of corruption. The man was nothing, he 
was lost in the system. He was the hand on the dial- 
plate, moved by unseen wheels. The machinery of the 
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Church must be righted ; there must be a thorough and 
radical reform. The prevalent abuses must be restrained 
by severe penalties. Sentiments like those of Petit— 
more pernicious by far than any which Huss avowed, 
so Gerson asserted, must be anathematized. ‘To mea- 
sures like these, the election of a new Pope was quite 
a secondary affair. The Church could do without a 
Pope. It was better to remain without one till a good 
one could be elected, and this would never be till reform 
was initiated. Elect one at once, and there would be 
no reform. The Council would not hold together. 
The Pope would not desire to have it. Its authority 
would only interfere with his own. 

Such were Gerson’s views, and the event proved his 
sagacity. The result was actually as he foretold. It 
was at first resolved that measures of reform should pre- 
cede an election. But every plan for correcting abuses, 
found virulent opposers. There were always some 
whose interests would be sacrificed, and every corruption 
had its champion. To reform the court of Rome dis- 
pleased the cardinals. To enforce attendance upon their 
duties displeased the prelates. ‘To condemn the men- 
dicants would produce a violent outcry. The Duke of 
Burgundy could find enough to league with him, if he 
would league with them, and notwithstanding the urgen- 
cy of the Emperor and.the eloquence of Gerson, the 
question on Petit’s regicide views, after long and tedious 
discussions, was no nearer to a decision. The theoretic 
Ravaillac of the fifteenth century was virtually endorsed 
by the silence or inaction of the Council. Gerson looked 
on With indignant disgust. Yet he would not despond. 
His last hope was in this body representing the Catho- 
lic Church. His sermons before the Council are master- 
pieces of indignant eloquence. Their expositions of 
corruption and falsehood are conceived in the very spirit 
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of Luther himself. All his energies are tasked to the 
utmost to carry conviction to the minds of his hearers. 
But their minds were closed to conviction. The Coun- 
cil was the rotten representation of a rotten Church. 
After a tedious and unavailing struggle it was deter- 
mined to elect a Pope. Martin V. assumed the tiara, 
and in amoment the Council wasacypher. The scheme 
of reform adopted was amockery. It was but paring the 
nails of a gangrened limb. Yet it was all that could be 
effected. Corruption and the Duke of Burgundy had 
triumphed. The Council was dissolved, and its four 
years’ labor resulted only in putting an end to the Schism, 
and exasperating Bohemia to rebellion. Gerson left 
Constance, but not to return to Paris. The Duke of 
Burgundy was more powerful there, than his influence 
had proved at the Council. The Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity was forced to become an exile from his native 
land. For some months, he had no fixed residence. 
He wandered from place to place a fugitive, haunted 
perhaps by the fear, not altogether unwarranted, lest 
the shadow of the assassin might fall across his path. A 
refuge was at last found in a monastery of Lyons, where 
his brother was prior. But the year of wandering spent 
mostly among the Bavarian mountains had not been 
idly spent. During this period we have reason to believe 
that Gerson wrote a portion of his work on the “ Conso- 
lations of Religion.” Doubtless he felt the need of these 
consolations himself, and much of the book is the trans- 
cript of his own experience. Ardently had he hoped 
and arduously had he toiled, to accomplish purposes to 
which his life had been devoted with intense energy. 
He had regarded a general council of the Church as the 
infallible tribunal to which popes and prelates were 
subject, and whose decisions should be the utterance of 
truth and justice, if not divinely inspired. The result 
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had overwhelmed him in disappointment and forced him 
to distrust the last earthly hope that remained of a 
reformed Church. In this work we are permitted to see 
those considerations which alleviated his despondency 
and cheered him in exile. Considering his peculiar 
circumstances, and his authorship of the “ Consolations,” 
we are not at all surprised that that most remarkable 
book of the fifteenth century—the Imitation of Christ, 
by Thomas A’Kempis,—should have been very exten- 
sively ascribed to Gerson. 

The favor of the Archbishop of Lyons, and the sym- 
pathy of his brother, the prior of the monastery, afforded 
him at least a place of secure repose. Here his life was 
largely that of the recluse and scholar. Yet he was no 
unobservant spectator of the signs of the times, and 
though in a measure withdrawn from the world, his 
thoughts and pen were still busy. He was still in the 
vigor of manhood, not yet fifty years old, and in the full 
possession of his powers. We recognize still in his wri- 
tings, the devout student and the bold thinker, the saga- 
cious observer, and the conscientious man. Yet he felt 
that he had done with the world. He still corresponded 
with his friendsin Paris, but expressed no wish to return 
to the scene of his toils and honors. Here in his retired 
nook, he spent the last decade of his life, in serious 
meditation, conversing, at it were, with death and eter- 
nity. Sorrowfully and with silent tears, he deplored 
the miseries of his native land and the calamities of the 
Church, nor did he deny her in this dark hour the coun- 
sel or remonstrance of his busy pen. But earthly ambi- 
tion was dead within him. The greater portion of his 
works during this closing period of his life were mainly 
of a religious or a devotional class, some of them aimed 
solely at the elucidation of the Scriptures, which had 
become his absorbing study. Besides these, he wrote 
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treatises against the astrologists, against the magic art, 
fortunate and unfortunate days. He left on record his 
mature and deliberate views of the state of the Church 
and the imbecility and corruption of the Council which 
he had once almost idolized. But from all these things 
his mind turned like the agitated needle to the pole 
star of his hope, the volume of Scripture truth, and his 
highest delight was in religious meditation, and in filling 
up with duty his now humble sphere of usefulness. 
The learned ex-chancellor of Paris, became the teacher 
of little children. He loved to gather them around him 
and teach them the simple truths of religion. It was a 
strange but significant spectacle; the master mind of 
Europe, that had controlled the counsels of Kings and 
triumphed over the intrigues of Pontiffs, to whose learn- 
ing and eloquence all Christendom paid homage, sur- 
rounded now by his group of young pupils, and teaching 
them—not the philosophy of Cicero or the abstrusities 
of ecclesiastical law, with which he was familiar, but 
lessons of Scripture narrative and truth. But according 
to his own estimate, his work was far from an ignoble 
one. The world might account it unworthy of him, 
but he felt himself not less wisely or nobly employed 
now, than among the thousands of the University of 
Paris. “ ‘They say,” so he writes “ that I should be enga- 
ged in more important matters. I know not what can 
be more important in the sphere where my feebleness 
may avail, that to rescue souls, as God gives me help, 
from the jaws of Satan and the gates of hell, and plant 
and water this part of the garden of the Church—I mean, 
little children—especially by instruction, so that God 
shall give the increase. But they say that I ought to 
do this, in my public preaching, in a more dignified 
manner. ‘This indeed might be accomplished in a more 
imposing, but not, in my judgment, more effective way. 
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Christ was willing to open the mouth of his wisdom even 
where he had but few hearers. He could talk with the 
Samaritan woman alone. It might have been unreason- 
able for me to have neglected what belonged to my duty 
as Chancellor, so long as I bore it with a view to useful- 
ness in other ways. But that necessity has ceased, and 
who will blame me for my occupation now, when I 
cannot be presumed guilty of sporting or idling away 
my time ?” 

Thus in useful though humble occupation, his years 
were drawing to their close. Earth was losing more 
and more of its charms for one who seemed to have 
lived upon it as astranger and a pilgrim—who had seen 
his fondest schemes blighted, and who compared himself 
to “a shipwrecked mariner, escaped from the perils of 
the common wreck, and in his solitude deriving conso- 
lation from religious truth.” This consolation he 
describes as “ the consciousness of doing right although 
to human view, unsuccesssful in his efforts.” In accor- 
dance with a usage common to the writers of his age, he 
personifies theology addressing to him the sustaining and 
comforting truths upon which his soul reposed. 

It was only three days before his death that he fin- 
ished his commentary on the Canticles, a portion of 
Scripture peculiarly delightful, as presenting to his mind 
the personification of his beloved Church. Calmly then 
he prepared to meet his approaching end. Singularly 
enough—although in perfect consistency with the views 
which he had long held---he requested that the prayers 
which were usually offered for the dead, might be off- 
ered for him while yet alive. He wished---he said---to 
live and die in the grace of God. But the work of life 
was done. Busy almost to the last, he had just finished 
the exposition of that Song, meditation upon which had 
cheered the solitude of his exile. Then, and then only, 
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he laid down his pen. On the day before he died, he 
felt his end approaching, yet one illustration still remained 
of his humility and devotion. He sent for the little 
children whom he had taught, gathered them around 
him, and after reminding them of the instruction they 
had received, and telling them that soon they would 
behold his face no more, taught them to repeat after him 
in their native French, and to offer after his decease 
this prayer: “O God, my Creator! have mercy on thy 
poor servant, John Gerson.” The hour of death came, 
but the voice of prayer was heard around him, and as he 
ceased to breath, tones of prayer fell upon his dying ear. 
His death occurred July 12th, 1429. His age therefore 
was fifty-six years. He was buried in St. Paul’s church 
at Lyons, according to a promise made to him by the 
Chapter while yet alive. 

The works of Gerson are voluminous, and at the 
present day but little known. Yet in his own times 
they held the highest rank, and soon after the invention 
of printing, and before the close of the fifteenth century, 
two editions of them had been given to the world, one 
at Basle, in 1483, and another ‘at Strasbourg, in 1489. 
A third was published at Paris, in 1518, and a fourth at 
Paris, in 1521. Other editions have followed at success- 
ive periods, Their influence and authority have been, 
on the whole, decidedly in favor of reform and in oppo- 
sition to Papal pretension. In 1606, when the famous 
Paul Sarpi was engaged in defending the Venetian State 
against the designs of Paul V., he had recourse in the con- 
troversy to the treatise of Gerson on Excommunication. 
He procured its publication in both Latin and Italian, 
ranged in parallel columns for popular use. No more effec- 
tive weapon could have been used against the frivolous and 
unjust censures of the Church, than the sound and sensi- 
ble views of Gerson on the subject of excommunication. 
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At the same time, a full edition of Gerson’s works 
was republished at Paris. One hundred years later, 
copies had become so scarce, and the demand for them 
so great, that the learned Dupin presented them in a new 
edition more complete than any that had been previous- 
ly published. It is in his introduction that he says: 
“So famous among the theologians of the whole world 
is the name of Gerson, and in such high esteem are his 
works held by all, that they need no commendation 
from us.” 

This edition of Dupin is in five folio volumes, an 
imposing monument of Gerson’s energy and genius. 
Quite a number of his treatises possess now but a mere 
historical interest, although the time was when Chris- 
tendom submitted to their logic or listened to their 
appeal. At some of his works, we have already glanced. 
His sermons are quite numerous, most of them occasional. 
They were preached upon festivals, before the Univer- 
sity, or at Constance before the Council. They are, asa 
general thing, direct, practical, and sometimes quaintly 
illustrated. A large use of allegory was one of Gerson’s 
favorite methods, and his sermons are sometimes disfig- 
ured by an excess of it. In treating of the precious 
pearl, the following passage occurs: “A spark is a 
fragment struck from the fire or ignited matter and flies 
off with a glow. A spark is to the ashes as a living 
thing to a dead body, as a formed thing to mere matter. 
As fire is employed by transference to signify God, so 
every creature may be called symbolically a spark of 
God. As the law of God is figuratively spoken of as 
fire, so every fragment of the law of God, as it burns 
and shines, may fitly be called a spark. Of everything 
whatsoever, its spark has great force in its very nature, 
as a spark of fire kindles a vast forest, and human spirits 
sparkling forth, especially through the eyes, work great 
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results. When the spark of reason or understanding is 
extinguished, with its kindred fire, it follows that we 
have nothing more that sparkles. As is the quality of 
the thought that shines and burns, the sparklings forth 
of knowable things, are apprehended, seen and loved. 

“The scintillations of the words of God, however bright 
or burning, are soon extinguished, when they reach 
cold and dead minds, unless the Spirit breathes upon 
them. The frozen heart does not of itself receive the 
living sparks of love, but it isthe Lord who gives power 
to his word—otherwise it is mere ashes—an extin- 
guished cinder. But it is likewise where the whiteness 
of the precious pearl (the heart) glows with charity, for 
then its light is as torches and flames, which many 
waters cannot quench. Thus consequently our pearls, 
once kindled, should never lose their brightness, like a 
certain stone, which when once burning cannot be extin- 
guished.” 

In a sermon on the Eucharist, referring to the pro- 
cession of the host borne through the streets of the city, 
he says: “Ye see this day, a visible procession and 
solemnization take place ; but I tell you that in the city 
of the soul, by the word of God, as by the seven pre- 
cious vessels, God should be spiritually borne from the 
street of knowledge to the street of affection, so that 
God himself shall be both known and loved. The entire 
procession of the virtues should accompany him, with 
truly deep solemnity. Faith should bear the lighted 
torches of the twelve articles. Hope should elevate 
him. The four cardinal virtues should bear him. 
Charity should utter her sweet and devout songs. Other 
virtues have other duties. To one it belongs to strew 
the green herbage of good thoughts, to another to 
scatter diverse flowers of holy affections. Such a 
procession would be most beautiful to be seen, such joy 
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and exultation would it bring to the heart, O devout 
people! who will grant that we may now make such a 
procession! Happy would he be that should do so. 
But without grace it assuredly cannot be, at least in a 
worthy manner. It cannot be, except by the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, the Lord of this city, who also opens the 
gates that have been closed by sin.” 

Some of Gerson’s sermons are in a very different 
strain. As invectives against the prevalent corruption 
of the Church, and the general disregard of justice, they 
glow with the spirit of indignant rebuke. They are 
worthy to be known as the Philippics of their age. 
Besides his sermons, a large part of his works are of a 
devotional character. Yet in these we find interspersed 
passages that remind us of the characteristic views of 
the author on general subjects. In his “ Book on the 
Spiritual Life of the Soul,” he condemns those “ who 
fulminate excommunications and sentences of irregu- 
larity, with extreme lightness, not to say rashness, with 
an endless multiplication of statutes which one could 
scarcely—not fulfil but—not even retain, understand, 
harmonize, or so much as read in his whole life. Better 
far, that we should all study and imitate the benignity 
of our Saviour.” 

Gerson also wrote a harmony of the Gospels which is 
included in his works. It was a labor upon which he 
spent much time and study, and it explains to us the 
remarkable familiarity with Scripture, evinced in his 
other writings. ‘The work was commenced while he was 
yet engaged in the duties of Chancellor, and was only 
completed during the closing decade of his life at Lyons. 

We find among his works many which betray his 
leanings to mysticism. ‘This tendency is largely cor- 
rected by his earnest practical good sense, and his dis- 
position carefully to scrutinize the bearings of dogmas, 
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usages and institutions. Yet in his commentaries and 
expositions, especially in regard to the Canticles, he is 
prone to leave the direct and liberal, to find a mystic or 
allegorical explanation. 

Much space is given by him to the discussions of 
practical duties, and at times he goes far in the direction 
of the latter Jesuit casuists. Yet we find in him nothing 
of their propensity to excuse on technical grounds, or 
by hair-splitting distinctions, things evil in themselves. 
Almost every theological question of the age is discus- 
sed in his pages, and although Du Pin disputes his au- 
thorship of the treatise on Theologic Doctrine con- 
tained in his works, yet it is obvious that no doctrine of 
the Church had escaped his scrutiny, and in regard to 
nearly every one he has presented his views. 

The great problem of the age however, the unity and 
reformation of the Church, was the one to which he has 
given the largest attention in his writings. Each vary- 
ing phase of it is amply discussed, and his werks afford 
materials for a manual which would meet every difficulty 
suggested by actual experience. Those treatises how- 
ever which elicited the greatest attention and produced 
the deepest impression, were his “ Method of Reform” 
to which we have already referred, the one on the 
“ Removability of the Pope,” (De Auferibilitate Pape) 
and that on “The Jurisdiction of the Council and of the 
Church.” In this last, he presents an extended discuss- 
ion of the subject of ecclesiastical power—a subject 
which, he thinks, should better be understood by eccle- 
siastics. ‘This power he holds to be just that which 
Christ conferred on his apostles and disciples and their 
successors for the edification of the Church, and which is 
to be exercised in accordance with the directions of the 
Gospel for the salvation of men. This power is of two 
kinds, that of order, and that of jurisdiction. The first 
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refers to the powers necessarily vested in the Church, 
and here Gerson maintains that the power of consecra- 
tion belongs to all priests alike, and the power of ordi- 
nation to all bishops alike. 

As to the power of jurisdiction over the Church, it 
depends upon and must be exercised in accordance with 
that passage of Matt. xviii. where Christ says, “If thy 
brother sin against thee &c.” It is not to the Pope 
solely that the power of excommunication belongs. “Tell 
the Church,”—not the Pope—is the rule. <A general 
council representing the Church, has the supreme power. 
No greater calamity could befall the Church than the 
omission of general or provincial councils, 

But ecclesiastical power has its limits. It does not 
include secular power. Let it then restrain itself within 
its own bounds; let it remember that secular power (as 
before Peter) has its own rights, dignities, laws and 
judgments, which ecclesiastical power need not meddle 
with nor usurp, except forced to do so by the invasion 
of the secular power upon its own domain. 

In regard to the constitution of the Church, Gerson 
demanded that it should be perfectly democratic in 
principle. The humblest priest as well as the greatest 
prelate had a right to be heard ina council. This prin- 
ciple he boldly maintained at the Council of Constance, 
and the deposition of John XXIII. was undoubtedly due 
in a large measure to its adoption. 

As to the Church doing without an earthly head, it 
was based by Gerson on the broad principle, that a man 
cannot be saved without the Church, but may be without 
the Pope. The last exists for the Church, not the Church 
for him. He is its servant. To the Church and not to 
the Pope was the power of the keys given, The idea 
that the Pope was supreme, was in Gerson’s view, mon- 
strous, To assert that the Council was dependent upon 
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him was “a bland, false, deceitful flattery, which cher- 
ished the lust of domination, and converted the Papacy 
into a tyranny destructive to the Church.” 

It was this exaggerated respect for the decisions of 
councils, which Gerson installed in the place of an infal- 
lible pontiff, which led him by logical consequence into 
great errors. To justify the condemnation by the Coun- 
cil of Constance of Wicliffe and Huss, he held that: “ A 
general council may and ought to condemn many prop- 
ositions and assertions which could not be convicted of 
falsehood by Scripture alone, in its mere naked, literal 
text, and apart from the expositions of the learned, and 
the frequent usage of the Church.” 

His sense of the need of some authority by which an 
end might be put to the Schism, and a reformation of 
the Church initiated, blinded him to the necessary 
imperfections of any council composed of fallible men, 
a fact which his friend Clemengis distinctly perceived 
and exposed, and which we have reason to believe be- 
came more clear to his own mind during the period of his 
exile at Lyons. It was here that he deliberately wrote : 
“ Many who took part in the Council, I cannot excuse: 
whose minds were led into error by passion, by which 
also the minds of others were also swayed, in so much 
that they dissembled, denied justice, or refused to acknow- 
ledge what they were convinced was right.” And again 
he says: “ To justify our exile, for what seems like cast- 
ing pearls before swine, we must unveil the baseness and 
ignominy of some, whose position and associations 
demand that they be cherished, revered and loved.” 

To understand something of the feeling with which 
this passage was penned, we have only to remember 
that at the close of the Council of Constance, Martin V. 
gave his practical refutation of all the arguments by 
which Gerson had attempted to sustain the supremacy 
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of the Council, by drawing up a bull in which he main- 
tained that no appeal was allowable from the Sovereign 
Pontiff, nor was his judgment to bedeclined in matters 
of faith—a position which Gerson denounced as “ clearly 
opposed to the law of God and the decrees of the Coun- 
cil.” The earnest desire which prevailed for the union 
of the Church under a single head, led many to endure 
---so he asserts---what would else have been accounted 
intolerable. “I see,’ he confesses sadly, “that the 
reformation of the Church will never come to pass, 
except under the presiding control of a leader, both well 
disposed, discreet and steadfast.” 

Our estimate of Gerson must be modified by our 
consideration of the circumstances in which his lot 
was cast. His abilities, learning, integrity, and indom- 
itable energy of purpose are beyond question. Cardi- 
nal Zabarella was applauded when, in the Council of 
Constance, he accorded to him the most eminent position 
among all the learned men of the Church, (preestantissi- 
mus doctor.) He was indeed an intellectual giant. 
His works bear abundant testimony to his intellectual 
resources and his large grasp of thought. He was very 
far in advance of the theologians and reformers generally 
of his own age. He had moreover the boldness to avow 
his sentiments, and energy to defend them under all 
the odium and persecution which endangered at once 
his reputation and his life. The very title of his work, 
—De Auferibilitate Pape—shows the fearlessness with 
which he could present a truth paradoxical in the eyes 
of the world, which his sagacity had discerned, and his 
convictions embraced. His sincerity and integrity are 
above suspicion. In the confidence of a just cause, he 
was willing to be amartyr, and was an exile. Only the 
most manly and Christian heroism could have sustained 
him in his controversy against the regicide and revolu 
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tionary views of Petit, when he had to contend with the 
power of the Duke of Burgundy and the rage of a Paris- 
ian mob. No man ever exercised a more severe scru- 
tiny over himself, or was more fully aware of his own 
failings---the faults of his earnest and impulsive tem- 
perament. He knew nothing of guarded or hypocritical 
reserve. “I scarce ever entered,” he says, “ into any very 
lengthy conversation with any one, without regretting 
something that Isaid. How much profit to them I was, 
I know not, but how much injury to myself I was, I 
confess. Daily do I strive against this failing, and for 
this very reason, I prefer to answer you by pen rather 
than tongue.” With more of what might be termed 
worldly wisdom, and with less of outspoken honesty, he 
might have avoided many difficulties, aad possibly have 
exercised a larger control over the Council, but he would 
have been less truly great, and less worthy than he now 
appears of our esteem and love. This characteristic 
plain dealing of the man is manifest in his reproofs. 
After dealing out a severe one to a friend, he adds: “ If 
any thing offend thee, because too sharply spoken, par- 
don my confidence, presuming much upon you, because 
loving you much.” 

To every form of vice or iniquity, Gerson was an 


‘unsparing opponent. We have seen how he dealt with 


civil crime and ecclesiastical corruption. The licentious 
writings of the period receive a most scathing rebuke. 
We find in his works a most elaborate “ Trial” of the 
“ Romance of the Rose,” and great ingenuity is displayed 
in the conduct of the prosecution and the pronouncing 
of the sentence. No ecclesiastical abuse or popular 
iniquity escaped his observant eye. His position in 
respect to a reformer like Luther is like that of John 
the Baptist to Him that was tocome. There is a stern 
severity in his rebukes, and a fearlessness of consequen- 
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ces in his course, that made him almost terrible as a 
prophet in the eyes of a Sadducean and profligate age. 
He used most efficiently the means at his command to 
repress the evils of the times, but he lacked that deci- 
sive one which a century later was grasped and so effi- 
ciently wielded by the great Reformer. Yet when we 
consider the character of the views which he so boldly 
maintained, and the large circulation of his works, 
printed and reprinted so soon after the invention of the 
art of printing, we are constrained to feel that his influ- 
ence contributed no inconsiderable rill to that torrent of 
popular conviction, before which, a century later, the 
prestige and superstitious authority of the court of Rome 
were swept away. 


ARTICLE IV. 


CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT OF ACTS, 
CHAPTERS 13—28. 


Translated from the Studien and Kritiken, Second Heft, 1858. 


PROCEEDING from a starting-point different from that 
commonly taken by theological inquirers, namely from 
the relation of the facts in the reign of Nero, the author 
believes he has reached a result in regard to the recall 
of Claudius Felix, which by the principles of historic 
investigation may, and must be regarded as settled. 

THE PROCURATORSHIP OF FELIX. 

That Felix, the brother of Pallas, and, like him, freed- 
man of Antonia, and after her death, of her son Clau- 
dius, was Procurator of Judea, is recorded with equal 
distinctness by Josephus, Tacitus, and Suetonius. Before 
we speak of the nature of the information imparted by 
these historians, it is necessary to enter upon the rela. 
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tions of the writers to each other, as it is of manifest 
importance to the credibility of their records, to know 
whether each wrote independently of the other, or 
whether the one was acquainted with the work of the 
other. 

Josephus had been at work upon his treatise on the 
Jewish War in the year 75, or in the year immediately 
following, for he speaks, (VII, 5,) of the temple of peace, 
(Dio Cass. LXI, 15) dedicated in that year, as com- 
pleted. In the thirteenth year of Domitian, the history 
of that memorable war was followed by the great work, 
The Antiquities of the Jews, dedicated to Epaphroditus, 
who once held an important place in Nero’s palace and 
who rendered to his despairing master, in his dying need, 
a service for which the rage of Domitian afterwards 
overtook him, (XX, 11. Comp. Suet. vit. Nero 49, vit. 
Domit. 14. Dio Cass. LXIII, 29. LX VII, 14.) At that 
time Tacitus had not commenced his activity as a writer ; 
only in the years 97 and 98 did he undertake the biog- 
raphy of his father-in-law Agrippa (Chap 3, 44;) then 
followed Germany, written in or after the year 98 (Chap. 
37.) Afterwards the “ Histories” of the Roman Empire 
from the demise of the Julian family until the ascension 
of Nerva to the throne, whose acts, with those of Trajan, 
he reserved to his old age. (Hist. I. 1, Ann. XJ, 11.) 
Somewhere about the year 114 (Ann. II. 61. Comp. 
Eutrop. 8, 3. Ann. IV, 4.) that work led him to com- 
pose “ The Annals,” which embraced the history of the 
Julian emperors after the death of Augustus. 

It would of itself be probable that the recently pub- 
lished writings of Josephus would not pass unnoticed ; 
for the Jewish war formed one of the most important 
elements in the elevation of the Flavian family. This pro- 
bability arises to the highest certainty, partly by a com- 
parison of certain passages in both writers, and partly by 
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the points of Jewish history brought into notice by Taci- 
tus, some of them of so little consequence that they could 
not well be otherwise than borrowed from a special his- 
tory. In regard to the first point, compare the words 
of Josephus, Wars, VI, 5. with those of Tacitus, Hist. 


V, 13. 
JOSEPHUS. 


But what did now most ele- 
vate them in undertaking this 
war, was an ambiguous oracle 
that was also found in their Sa- 
cred Writings, how “about that 
time, one from their country 
should become governor of the 
habitable earth.” The Jews took 
this prediction to belong to 
themselves in particular, and 
many of the wise men were there- 
by deceived concerning the cri- 
sis. Now this oracle certainly 
denoted the government of Ves- 
pasian who was appointed em- 
peror in Judea. 


Before sunset, chariots and 
troops of soldiers in their arm- 
our were seen running about 
among the clouds and surround- 
ing of cities. 


So great a light shone round 
about the altar and the holy 
house, that it appeared to be 
bright day-time. 


At the Feast which we call 
Pentecost, as the priests were 
going by night into the inner 
temple, as was their custom, to 
perform their sacred ministra- 
tions, first they said they felt a 
quaking and heard a great noise, 
and after that they heard the 
sound as of a multitude saying, 
“ Let us depart hence.” 








TACITUS, 


Many had taken up the per- 
suasion that it was contained in 
the ancient writings of the priests 
that at this very time it should 
come to pass that the East should 
increase in power, and starting 
from Judea should attain uni- 
versal dominion ; an enigma, in 
which Vespasian and Titus were 
foretold. 


Hostile armies were seen to 
meet in mid-heaven and blazing 
arms— 


Suddenly the temple was illu- 
minated with light from the 
clouds. 


The doors of the shrine were 
suddenly set open, and a voice 
greater than human, was heard 
to say “the gods are departing,” 
accompanied with a loud noise 
of those who were departing. 
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Little as it may, in view of this, be donbtful that 
Tacitus really had Josephus before him and made a free 
use of him, it becomes just as probable, when we regard 
attentively the brief sketch of Jewish history after the 
conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey. Or can we suppose 
that a Roman of the second century was so fully and 
circumstantially acquainted with the fortunes of a peo- 
ple so remote that even the momentary occupation of 
Jerusalem by the Parthian Pacorus, or the very insigni- 
ficant revolt of Simon could be familiar to him, without 
careful study of a treatise specially devoted to Jewish 
affairs ? 

Suetonius, somewhat younger than Tacitus—in the 
year 88 he terms himself an adolescens (vit. Nero, 57)— 
doubtless was acquainted with the works of his great 
contemporary, when he composed his own lives of the 
Emperors. This appears clear not only for the Histo- 
ries, from the comparison of 


HIsT. 1, 79 WITH SUET. VIT. VESP. 0. 6. 





A beginning was made of 
transferring the Empire to Ves- 
pasian at Alexandria, by the 
haste of Tiberius Alexander, who 
administered the oath to his le- 
gions on the Calends of July; and 
that was afterwards celebrated 
as the first day of the Empire, 
although the Jewish army took 
the oath at his hands, on the 
fifth day before the Nones of 
July. 








When the fact was divulged, 
Tiberius Alexander, in Egypt, 
first administered the oath of 
allegiance to Vespasian, to his 
legions on the Calends of July ; 
which was afterwards celebrated 
on the day of Empire. After- 
wards the Jewish army took the 
oath at his hands, on the 5th day 
before the Ides of July. .. 





(Compare also Hist. II, 78 with Vit. Vesp. c. 5, and Hist. 
V, 13 with ch. 4) but, also in regard to the Annals, 
from Ann. XIV, 16 comp. with Vit. Ner. c.52. Whether 
his studies extended to the writings of Josephus we 
cannot decide, for this reason; because the points of 
Jewish history touching upon the lifetime of the Empe- 
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rors, described by him, had already been alluded to by 
Tacitus; easily may this secondary source have sufficed 
for him and prevented any recourse on his part to the 
comprehensive works on Jewish affairs. 

Now since Tacitus not only knew but, demonstrably 
made use of, the writings of Josephus, we, remembering 
his well known conscientiousness, ought to allow, that 
ifin his account he varies from Josephus, it is not 
because he was “ badly informed upon Jewish affairs,” 
but either because he had informants of greater authority 
before him, or because he fell into such error as even to 
day: may befall the most careful inquirer, when enga- 
ged upon the affairs of remote people and countries, 
In like manner we must acknowledge Tacitus to be cor- 

rected in those places where Suetonius, by deviations 
from him, gives us to understand that he esteemed 
other sources more reliable. 

‘When Herod Agrippa, grandson of Herod the Great, 
died, in the year 797 (44), his dominion reverted as a 
province to the Roman Empire. Since the son of this 
prince was represented to Claudius as too young for the 
reception of the paternal possession, (Jos.19: 9), Cus- 
pius Fadus became governor of Judea, since Claudius so 
highly honored the departed prince, that he would not 
invest: his old enemy, the governor of Syria, with author- 
ity over his kingdom, (Jos. as above), Fadus was fol- 
lowed by Tiberius Alexander, a Jew who had aposta- 
tized to heathenism, and him followed Cumanus, at the 
time of Herod of Chalcis’ death, in the eighth of Clau- 
dius ; 7. e., 801-2 (48-9). Jos. 20, 5. Cumanus, in con- 
sequence of internal dissension between the inhabitants 
of Judea and Samaria, was sent to Rome hy Ummidius 
Quadratus, governor of Syria and banished by Claudius ; 
his successor was Felix brother to Pallas, at the latest 
in the twelfth year of Claudius; é, e., 805 (52). “ And he 
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also sent Claudius Felix at the expiration of the twelfth 
year of his reign.” 20, 7. Comp. the work on the Jewish 
wars. IT, 11. 

{The author here proceeds to discuss three principal 
discrepancies between this statement of Josephus and 
the accounts of the same events given by Tacitus. 

1, Tacitus, confounding Herod of Chalcis who died 
A. D. 49, with Herod Agrippa (died A. D. 44. See Acts 
12; 23) asserts that at the death of the latter, which he 
puts in the year 802 (49), the kingdom of Judea was 
incorporated in that of Syria. Our author surmises that 
in connection with the changes instituted at the death 
of Herod of Chalcis, the province of Judea was actually 
attached to Syria, and the governor Cumanus, then sent 
out, put in a subordinate relation to Ummidius Quad- 
ratus, governor of Syria. “That Josephus gives no 
account of such an arrangement, is sufficiently explained 
either upon the ground that the relation of the two 
governors was not clear, or that it did not appear of 
great importance to him, while to the Roman historian 
a change in the condition of the provinces, appeared 
worthy of mention.” 

2. Tacitus speaks of Felix as having in the year 52 
already, for a considerable time, enjoyed authority in 
Judea, jampridem Judee impositus, (Ann XII, 54). Our 
author, with the help of a passage in Suetonius, Life of 
Claudius c, 28—“ Felix was put at the head of the 
cohorts and wings of the province of Judea,”---comes to 
the conclusion, that notwithstanding the entire silence 
of Josephus on this point, the command of the Roman 
army in the three districts, Galilee, Samaria and Judea 
must be supposed to have been with Felix during the 
troubles between the Samaritans and Jews, consequently 
some time before he was commissioned to supersede Cum- 
anus as procurator or governor of the three provinces. 
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3. The discrepancy between the account of Tacitus 
and Josephus concerning the quarrel between the Jews 
and Samaritans of this period, he accounts. for from the 
fact that Josephus was not an eye witness of the occur- 
rences (as appears from his Life § 2,); from the greater 
probability that the informants of Tacitus would be clear 
of partizan feeling in the matter, and from the full know- 
ledge possessed by Tacitus of the influences at work in 
the court of Claudius in behalf of Felix, without which 
many things must appear inexplicable to Josephus, 
Hence Josephus is silent as to the connection between 
this quarrel and the elevation of Felix to the procura- 
torship of Palestine, and Tacitus must be regarded as 
supplying important deficiencies in his statements. ] 

Felix’s government over the three territories com- 
menced accordingly, in the year 805 (52) ; it is of great 
importance to the Chronology of the first half of the 
apostolic age to know when it came to an end. The 
most particular account of the recall of Felix is foundin 
Josephus, Antiq, XX. 8. His words are as follows: 
“ After Porcius Festus had been sent by Nero to super- 
sede Felix, the chiefs of the Jews in Cesarea went up to 
Rome to make charges against Felix, and he would assur- 
edly have suffered the penalty of his misdeeds against 
the Jews, but that Nero yielded to the earnest solicita- 
tions of his brother Pallas who at that time was held in 
the greatest honor by him.” From this it appears not only 
that Felix was recalled under Nero, and that, before the 
death of Pallas, who was slain in 815 (72) (Tac. Annal. 
XIV, 65), but also at a time when Pallas still stood high 
with Nero. From this last circumstance a more pre- 
cise limitation of the latter of the two termini, hitherto 
regarded as the extreme limits within which the recall of 
Felix could have occurred, is reached ; the commencement 


of Nero’s reign, October 13, 807, and the year 815 (62.) 
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Pallas, the freedman of the Emperor, had enjoyed from 
the former perioda high position in the State, managing 
the finances as a minister owing responsibility to none. 
(Tac. Ann. XII, 14). After the fall of Messalina, he pro- 
cured the marriage of Claudius to his niece Agrippina, the 
daughter of Germanicus, in the year 801 (48). (Ann. XII, 
2-7). After that, Agrippina was the true ruler (cuncta 
femine obediebant, Ann. XII, 7). Meanwhile Pallas, 
partly through his official standing and partly because 
he procured the adoption of her son in 803 (50), was one 
of her main supports, nor was she in any degree sparing 
in proofs of favor towards him (nihil domi impudicum, 
nisi dominationi expediret. C. ‘1. 25.55) and we have alrea- 
dy seen that Felix had occasion to rejoice in the protec- 
tion of the imperial patroness. Now when in the year 
(807 54), she poisoned the remarkable Claudius and 
placed her son Nero on the throne, the conduct of public 
affairs remained, as hitherto, entirely in her hands, (Dio 
Cass.) and Pallas too retained his earlier position (cunctis 
malae dominationis cupidinibus flagrans habebat in parti- 
bus Pallantem. Tac. Ann. XIII, 2) But already he had 
excited the aversion of the young prince by his assuming 
manners (tristi arrogantia modum liberti egressus taedium 
sui moverat, as above) and when at length Agrippina, 
before the eyes of the whole world, attempted to repre- 
sent at an audience of Armenian ambassadors the impe- 
rial majesty, (c. 5, Dio Cass.) and then by her violence in 
regard to Nero’s passion for the freedwoman Acte in 
808 (55) estranged her son from her, her influence began 
to wane, while that of Seneca and Burrus increased. Soon 
only the fit occasion was wanting for the complete over- 
throw of herself and her favorite. ‘This was found at a 
certain time when to the bearer of a valuable present 
sent to her by Nero, she boasted that he owed everything 
to her, and Pallas was deprived of his office as minister 
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of finance, (chap, 14). Agrippina, not unaware against 
whom this stroke was intended, strained every nerve to 
retain and win back her former power, but in vain; 
Britannicus, the next object of her regard, must drink 
the poisoned cup at the royal table (chap. 14); and as she 
nevertheless persevered in her opposition, in attaching 
herself to Octavia, in distributing great sums of money, 
in holding secret interviews with her friends and labor- 
ing to draw officers and prominent men into her interests, 
the counsellors also of the young prince at that time, let 
fall the mask of friendship which they had hitherto 
preserved. Nero removed from her person the guard of 
honor formerly allowed her, not only the exceptional one 
after the manner of the Germans, but that also which it 
was customary for females of her rank to retain. This 
slight upon the queen-mother and favorite was not in- 
deed very long continued ; so early as the second part of 
the year just named, a plan aimed at her destruction 
proved her elevation, and soon afterwards a similar plan 
brought Pallas to influence and respectability again. 

In March of the year 812 (59), Agrippina was put 
to death by her son; what position may Pallas have 
sustained to Nero after this event? If we call to 
mind the aversion which this prince had cherished to 
the old confidant and favorite of the now murdered 
woman, and if we consider too, how from this time he 
fell completely under the influence of Poppea, who had 
urged him to the murder (Ann. XIV, 1, 60) we shall find 
it altogether unlikely that after the month of March 
812 (59), Pallas still remained in high honor with Nero, 
as Josephus says was the fact when complaint was made 
against Felix, Sucha position it would be inconceiva- 
ble that Pallas should retain, in view of the incessant 
pangs of conscience with which Nero was tormented after 
the commission of the dreadful deed (neque tamen con- 
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scientiam sceleris aut statim aut unquam ferre potuit, saepe 
confessus exagitari se materna specie verberibusque Furia- 
rum ac taedis ardentibus, Suet. Nero, 34, 47. Tac. Ann. 
XIV, 10. Dio C. 14). Or ifany should lean to the opinion 
that in the regret for the deed called forth by such anguish 
of soul, a motive for kindness towards Agrippina’s friend 
would be formed, what we know of his treatment of her 
adherents militates against such a supposition. For 
Fennius Rufus, in spite of his high position as prefect 
of the pretorium, lost his influence by the charge that 
he had been the friend of Agrippina (XIV, 57) and P. 
Antejus was an object of hatred to Nero, because of his 
love to Agrippina, (XVI, 14). A son who entertained 
such feelings towards the friends of his mother could 
not possibly have endured the sight of Pallas about him 
for years, and allowed him to influence public affairs; 
and if this is not enough, we learn from Tacitus that 
Nero in the year 815 (62), poisoned him, being impa- 
tient at the delay in gaining possession of the immense 
wealth of the imperial freedman, which became the 
Emperor’s at his death (XIV, 65) ; the expression potis- 
simos libertorum, used at this point of Pallas and Dory- 
phorus, do not constrain us to view these men as up to 
that moment in the enjoyment of great power and then 
suddenly murdered by a freak of Nero’s. They may have 
ceased for some time to be potissimi and in the case 
of Pallas, the motive of the deed, quod immensam pecu- 
niam longa senecta detineret, points to a long cherished 
wish for his death. 

If now it may be regarded as proven that the death 
of Agrippina, as previously her forfeiture of the royal 
favor, led to the dismissal of Pallas from the favor of 
Nero, it follows that the complaint of the Jews against 
Felix, and his acquittal in consequence of the petition 
of one in “such high favor” with the Emperor as 
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Pallas, must fall somewhere before March, 812, (59, 
Still earlier than this must the date of his recall be 
fixed, for it was only after his successor Festus had 
arrived in Judea that the accusers betook themselves to 
Rome, and now since great journeys could not be under- 
taken in the winter months in the existing state of the 
art of navigation, there remains as the latest possible 
date of those transactions, the year 811 (58). This con- 
clusion is recommended as correct by the expression of 
Josephus, “the earnest solicitations of Pallas,” as we 
may readily see if we but imagine to ourselves the com- 
plete sway Poppea by that time had obtained over Nero, 
in opposition to whom Pallas and Agrippina may indeed 
have been compelled to use the greatest efforts to gain 
a trifle like the pardon of Felix, which some time back 
would have cost them but a word. But we can finda 
much more convincing proof that the recall of Felix 
took place in 811 (58), from the accounts Josephus gives 
of the occurrences of his procuratorship. 

After Josephus has narrated the appointment of Felix 
to Judea (Antiq. 20:7), he goes on to say that Claudius, 
“ at the expiration of the twelfth year of his reign,” ¢. e., 
after the 24th of January, 806 (63), enlarged the domin- 
ions of Agrippa II. This leads him to an extended 
digression. He then mentions (chap. 8), the death of 
Claudius, and gives a general view of the deeds of Nero. 
Upon this he returns to Jewish history, yet interposes 
with the narration of several facts from the first year of 
Nero’s reign, before he passes, with the words—* but 
the affairs of Judea still kept growing worse,”—to events 
specifically connected with the people and country of | 
the Jews. The description had broken off (chap 6) 
with the words:—“ from that time (i. ¢., since the hos- 
tilities with the (Samaritans the whole country of Judea 
was filled with robbers,”—and in manifest connection 
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with that sentence, the thread of the narration is again 
taken up—“ the condition of things in Judea kept contin- 
ually growing worse, for the whole country was filled 
with robbers, and magicians who deceived the people.” 
The question arises whether this description belongs to 
Felix’ term of office, or to the reign of Nero. Wieseler 
(p. 76.) has declared in favor of the latter supposition ; 
but, in the first place, it would be remarkable if Josephus 
gave us nothing concerning the first two years of Felix 
while Claudius was yet on the throne ; and again, we are 
constrained by the mention of the capture of Eleazar in 
the Wars II, 13, immediately after certain changes made 
in the first year of Nero, to give the year 52 as the start- 
ing point for Josephus’ delineation. Then it was that 
Felix began to rid the country of those authors of con- 
fusion and to pursue and destroy the robbers. Eleazar 
their leader, certainly did not fall at once, but only a 
considerable time afterwards when the bands had become 
weakened by losses, and was sent to Rome in 808 (55) ; 
which receives at least a measure of confirmation from 
Seneca’s Tract de Clementia, composed before the close of 
this year, in which we are informed that soon after 
Nero’s ascension there were certain robbers imprisoned 
in Rome, whose death-warrant Burrus had repeatedly 
begged Nero to sign. After the imprisonment and 
transhipment of Eleazar, occurred the murder of Jonathan 
the high priest, the formation of the Sicarii (bands of 
assassins) and, at the festival of Easter, (Wieseler p. 78) 
the rebellion of the Egyptian. This last occurrence had 
taken place before Paul was rescued from his enemies at 
the feast of Pentecost in Jerusalem by the chief of the 
Roman cohorts (Acts 20: 38), and since now the apos- 
tle was a prisoner for two years during Felix’ term of 
office, and the recall of Felix occurred at the very latest 
in the year 811 (58), it follows that the revolt of the 
T 
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Egyptian must have taken place after the deportation of 
Eleazar in the year 808 (56). But now since it fol- 
lowed the murder of Jonathan and the organization of 
the Sicarii, events which likewise succeeded the sending 
away of Eleazar, and fell, according to the acute investi- 
gations of Wieseler, in the time of Easter, there remains 
the Easter of the year 809 (56), as the only possible date 
of this occurrence. What Josephus proceeds farther to 
relate of new disturbances belonging to the time of Fe- 
lix, and the revolt in Cesarea, must consequently be re- 
ferred to. the concluding two years of his term, and thus 
we have the following points determined for the entire 
period of his procuratorship : 

1, Organization of the Jewish robber-system, and 
of the attempts of Felix to free the land of the robbers: 
from 805 (52) to 808. (55). 

2. Imprisonment of Eleazar and his deportation to 
Rome: 808 (55). 

3. Assassination of Jonathan, Organization of the 
Sicarii: (808). 55. 

4, Revolt of the Egyptian: Easter, 809 (56). 

5. Imprisonment of Paul: Passover, 809 (56). 

6. Paul’s two years imprisonment in Cesarea to Easter 
811 (58). 

7, Simultaneous disturbances by robbers and revolt in 
Cesarea, 

According to this programme, the terminus above 
found to be the latest possible for the recall of Felix, 811 
(58) proves from the records of Josephus to be alike the 
earliest; whence the conclusion is inevitable, that that 
event must really have occurred at the specified time, 

As we now proceed to test the events recorded in the 
latter part of the Acts of the Apostles by their relation 
to the determination just gained of the time when Felix 
stood at the head of the province of Judea, it. is super- 
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fluous to mention the various degrees of completeness in 
the narrative according to the nearer or more remote 
participation of Luke, or to call attention to the fact 
that the duration of Paul’s journies can be fixed only 
approximately by the situation of the places and regions 
which were the scenes of his labors. If, for these reasons, 
we must be prepared for many and even important devi- 
ations from the view about to be unfolded, yet it may 
be regarded as an allowable scientific undertaking, to 
exhibit with some particularity the connection of the 
events recorded in Acts, ch. 18-28, with the chronology 
of political history. 

The extreme limit for the journies of Paul after his 
return from Jerusalem, whither, in company with Barna- 
bas, he had carried a collection from the church in 
Antioch, is found, on the one side, in the death of Herod 
Agrippa I., August 6th, 797 (44)—Wieseler p. 129— 
and, on the other side, in the capture of the apostle at 
the feast of Pentecost, two years before the recall of 
Felix, 7. ¢., in 809 (56). But since the first journey 
was taken from Antioch to which Paul could scarcely 
return before the end of August, and since it was a sea- 
voyage which men were not accustomed to undertake in 
the stormy autumn and winter, we may allowably place 
the terminus a quo in the spring of 798 (45). 

At that time Paul entered, in company with Barnabas 
and Mark, upon 


THE FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 


Its course was from Antioch by Seleucia to Cyprus, 
(13: 4). Here they preached in Salamis in the synago- 
gues of the Jews, and then, not certainly before they had 
spent some weeks in that city, traversed the Island to 
Paphos, clearly journeying on foot and spending more or 
less time at different places. In Paphos, they fell in 
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with the Jewish sorceror Bar-jesus, in company with the 
Proconsul Sergius Paulus. Here the sorcerer was struck 
with blindness at the word of Paul, and the proconsul 
embraced Christianity. (vv. 6-12). Several months doubt- 
less were consumed in this visit to Cyprus, the approach- 
ing autumn warned them to pursue their journey, and 
so they proceeded to Perga in Pamphylia and, leaving 
Mark behind them, traversed the country to Antioch in 
Pisidia, (v. 18). Looking at the situation of this place 
on the border of the three districts of Pisidia, Phrygia 
and Isauria, and in the vicinity of Galatia and Lycaonia, 
we can hardly doubt that the apostles intended spending 
the winter here in order to extend their labors, while 
the season permitted, into the surrounding region, and to 
lay their course for the coming spring according to the 
success of this preliminary undertaking. At their first 
appearance in the synagogue, the discourse of Paul made 
a powerful impression, many Jews and proselytes espou- 
sed the new doctrine of the preachers, and the next Sab- 
bath nearly the whole town assembled to hear the word of 
God, (v. 44). This excited the envy of the Jews, and 
when they attacked the apostles with abuse, they turned 
from them to the heathen. Many of these believed, and 
the word of God extended through the whole land. 
But after the apostles had labored so publicly a consid- 
erable time in Antioch, they were driven out by a per- 
secution got up by the Jews and compelled to fly to 
Iconium. This clearly happened before the proper time 
for further journies had arrived, that is,in winter. In 
Iconium too, a great multitude of Jews and Gentiles 
were converted, (14: 1), but after remaining there ixavov 
zpovor, here too a persecution arose, in consequence of 
which they fled to the towns of Lycaonia, Lystra and 
Derbe, and the vicinity. This happened, without doubt, 
after the commencement of spring. In Lystra, divine 
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honors were offered to them, and they remained there 
certainly some weeks, until Jews from Antioch and 
Iconium stirred up an uproar against Paul, in which 
that apostle was nearly killed. The apostles proceeded 
to Derbe, remained there several months, where many 
were indoctrinated, then returned, plainly on their 
journey homeward to Lystra, Iconium and Antioch, 
where they appointed elders and exhorted the churches 
to continue in the faith, passed through Pisidia, came to 
Pamphylia, preached in Perga, took ship in Attalia and 
returned to Antioch (v. 24). All this must have hap- 
pened before the commencement of the tempestuous 
season, consequently at the beginning of autumn, so 
that the duration of this first journey extends from one 
spring to the second autumn, ¢. e., from the terminus a 
quo (as above), from the spring of 798 (45), to the fall of 
799 (46). 

After the apostles had rendered to the church at Anti- 
och an account of their labors and the results, they con- 
tinued in the place ypdvor otx oA‘yor, naturally under- 
stood of the winter and a part besides of the following 
summer. For in this period occurs 


THE JOURNEY OF PAUL AND BARNABAS TO THE CONVEN- 
TION OF THE APOSTLES. 


“ And certain men which came down from Judea, 
taught the brethren and said, Except ye be circum- 
cised after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved.” 
15:1. According to Luke, the apostles had already been 
“Jong time” in Antioch when this occurred, conse- 
quently we may not fix the visit of these Jewish teach- 
ers earlier than the spring of 800 (47). Paul and Bar- 
nabas had much contention with them, consequently 
they had probably taught there for several weeks, until 
the church concluded on sending the two apostles and 
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some others to Jerusalem. ‘These persons traversed 
Pheenicia and Samaria, it may have been somewhere 
about the middle of the year, giving great joy to the 
churches by their accounts of the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles. Their stay in Jerusalem lasted at least several 
days ; for when the apostles and elders had come to that 
conclusion in regard to the Gentiles, (v. 19), Judas, 
Barnabas and Silas were chosen to convey the apostolic 
letter to the church at Antioch, and several days further 
were assuredly necessary in preparing for their journey. 
After arriving in Antioch and discharging their com- 
mission, they exhorted and confirmed the brethren dia 
Aoyou moAAod, and remained there some time, ypovor 
nomoarres, until Judas returned to Jerusalem, and Silas 
attached himself to Paul. With the rise and spread of 
doubts in Antioch, the journeying to and fro of the apos- 
tles, and the stay of the messengers in Antioch, the greater 
part of the year 800 (47) may easily have been consumed. 
Even after the departure of Judas, Paul and Silas con- 
tinued teaching and preaching in Antioch. (v. 35). 


THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY, 


which Paul now since his separation from Barnabas 
undertook in company with Silas is, in its former part 
until the arrival at Troas, so briefly noticed in the Acts 
that great difficulties surround it, and we must relinquish 
the hope of doing anything more than to vindicate 
some probable points of departure, for a chronological 
arrangement. First we seek to know when the apostle 
left Antioch. According to Luke, the departure seems 
to have followed soon after the return from Jerusalem. 
At least it is “some days after” Paul and Barnabas had 
again labored as teachers and preachers in Antioch, that 
the former is represented as addressing to Barnabas the 
invitation: “ Let us go again and visit our brethren in 
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every city” etc. (v. 36). This view would locate the 
departure still in the year 808 (47). But if we consider 
that Luke, as Wieseler very correctly says, hastens to 
Troas, and that violent contention arises between the 
apostles in regard to taking Mark with them, by which 
manifestly the entrance upon the journey would be 
measurably delayed, while yet the season must have 
been propitious* for a journey of over one hundred and 
fifty miles, we might rather decide upon the spring of 
the following year 801 (48), as the date of the journey. 
But granted that Paul left Antioch in the fall of the 
preceding year, he had not proceded far upon his journey 
through Syria and Cilicia, where he confirmed the 
churches, before the entrance of the winter. Where he 
took up his abode during that season, whether perchance 
in Tarsus his native city, the scene too of his protracted 
labors at an earlier period, (ch. 9: 30, 11: 55) may be 
left unsettled. The further expedition of the following 
year brought him to Derbe and Lystra, where Timothy 
was circumcised and taken into the company of travel- 
lers; then he visited successively the cities where he 
had previously labored, including Antioch and Iconium, 
in which the decisions of the apostolic convention were 
recommended for observation, and the churches confirmed 
in the faith. Thereupon they passed through Phrygia 
and Galatia. Both provinces were great and extensive ; 
the preaching of the Gospel found a ready reception 
at that time, at least with the Galatians, (Gal. 4: 13), 
and churches were organized, which it would be natural 
to suppose required considerable time. When we con- 
nect with this Paul’s labors in Macedonia, where, not- 
withstanding he was compelled by hostile demonstra- 





* EvOvdpoufoauer, Acts 16: 11. See Conybeare and Howson’s Life 
and Epistles, Chap. 9; with the notes (at the beginning). [Transl. ] 
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tions to shorten his stay in Philippi, Thessalonica and 
Berea, he must have labored several months, we have 
scarcely room.to doubt that the remainder of the year 
did not suffice for the visitation of Phrygia and Galatia. 
Certainly the apostle rested from his journeying in 
winter—true, we know not where—and set forth again in 
the following spring. For the duration of the journey 
we gain a tolerably well ascertained datum, in the stay 
of at least a year and a half made by Paul in Corinth, 
(18: 11), and in his journey thence to Jerusalem to 
attend the feast of Pentecost, as Wieseler has convinc- 
ingly shown. By this reasoning, he must have left Cor- 
inth soon after Easter, consequently had spent there 
two winters and the intervening summer, and therefore 
must have reached Corinth at the commencement of 
winter. What Paul was doing in the preceding summer 
is very clear from the precise account of Luke, who fell 
in with him at Troas. 

Starting from Galatia in the spring of 802 (49), Paul 
traversed proconsular Asia without stopping to preach, 
went as far as Mysia, and upon abandoning his purpose of 
visiting Bithynia, came to Troas. Called from that place 
to Macedonia, after a short voyage he set foot upon the 
shore of Europe. Philippi was the first city in which he 
labored for a number of weeks, then he passed by Amphi- 
polis and Apollonia to Thessalonica. Here too he remain- 
ed some weeks, until a hostile movement compelled his 
departure by night. He then went to Berea, labored here 
too a considerable time, until Jews of Thessalonica, upon 
intelligence of his success in this place, came thither and 
stirred up the multitude against him. Led to the sea by 
the brethren on the way to Athens, he spent some time 
at the latter place, waiting the arrival of Timothy and 
Silas. After forming a church there (17: 34) he depart- 
ed for Corinth, where too his companions soon arrived, 
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proving that the season was still favorable for travelling. 
Here he remained, first testifying “to the Jews that 
Jesus was Christ,” then turning to the Gentiles, a year 
and six months, that is, till the spring of the year 804 
(51). At that time Gallio, brother of Seneca—who in the 
year 802 (49) had been recalled from banishment and 
entrusted with the education of the young Domitius— 
(Tac. Ann. XII, 8) came out as proconsul to Achaia. This 
person had previously enjoyed consular honors, (Plin. 
Nat. Hist. 31; 13 post consul.) only as cons. suff. (vice- 
consul or consul pro tem.) however, which may well have 
arisen from the exertions of Agrippina to secure, in the 
person of Seneca, a skilful and devoted counsellor in 
her wily plans for acquiring the supreme power, (ut con- 
siliis ejusdem i. e., Seneca, ad spem dominationis uteretur. 
Tac. ut sup.) Upon his arrival, the Jews contrived a 
complaint against the apostles regarding matters of 
their law, but failed in gaining a hearing from him. 
Soon after (ér. mpoopetvas nuépas ixavds) Paul set sail from 
Cenchrea to Syria, arrived after a short stay in Ephesus 
at Cesarea, paid a visit to Jerusalem, and returned from 
thence to Antioch. 

His arrival at that place must therefore be put some- 
where towards the middle of the year 804 (51): how 
long he remained in Antioch before entering upon the 


THIRD JOURNEY, 


must from the xoiyoas ypovorvtiwa of Luke remain unde- 
termined ; possibly he started about the end of the 
same summer, possibly he waited for the coming spring. 
The route lay through Galatia and Phrygia, then 
through ra dvarepixa pépy i. e., the parts lying more 
,temote from the coast, to Ephesus, (79; 1). It is evi- 
dent that the apostle could not have reached the latter 
place in the year 804 (51), for the distance from Antioch 
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exceeds five hundred miles, a course which he traversed 
principally on foot and not by the shortest route, but 
with various deviations according as the situation of the 
churches required. On the other hand, Paul could 
scarcely have arrived in Ephesus any later than the fall 
of 805 (52), for whether the journey from Antioch took 
place in autumn, so that the winter was passed prob- 
ably in Cilicia, or in the spring, a single summer’s jour- 
ney would have been ample for the peregrination of 
those provinces, as the apostle’s business was not so much 
the organization of new churches as the inspection and 
confirmation of the old. In Ephesus, the apostle taught 
first three months in the synagogues, then two years in 
the school of Tyrannus ; and in his discourse to the elders 
at Miletus a period of three years is mentioned, (20: 31). 
In the summer of the year 808 (55), the apostle went to 
Macedonia, visited among the churches of that region, 
came to Greece, stayed there three months, plainly the 
winter, and then returned by way of Macedonia. The 
return journey from Philippi to Jerusalem, begun after 
Easter, in which Luke himself took part, is so minutely 
described, that we have nothing to do but to agree with 
Wieseler in his reckoning of the separate days’ journeys. 
Arrived in Jerusalem at the feast of Pentecost, 809 (56) 
Paul was taken prisoner, carried to Cesarea and remained 
there two full years during the procuratorship of Felix ; 
i, é., till the summer of 811 (58). Atthis time, Porcius 
Festus arrived in the province of Judea, as the successor 
of Felix. The subsequent transactions are familiar to all. 

At the conclusion of this discussion, a chronological 
arrangement of the data treated of, both in the Acts of 
the Apostles and the more important political (secular) 
events of the period, may properly be introduced. 
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ROMAN AFFAIRS. 


JEWISH AFFAIRS, 


LABORS OF PAUL. 





weeeeessesecsere 


Assassination of 
Messalina. 


Agrippina Em- 
press ; Seneca 
recalled and 
elevated. 


(Gallio cons. suff) 


(Gallio Procons. 
of Achaia?) 


seeesereeesonene 


eee eeeserseseee 


Oct. 13. Claud- 
ius poisoned; 
Nero Emperor. 


Agrippina loses 
her influence, 
and isrestored; 
also Pallas. 


seeeceseseeseres 


Poppea’s influ- 
ence over Nero. 


Agrippina  as- 


sassinated. 


weseetscscececes 





Aug. 6. Agrippa I. 
died. 


Judea a separate 


Roman province. 
Cuspius. Fadus, 
Procurator. 


eee eeeeeeeeeseereees 


Tiberius Alexander, 


Procurator (7?) 


Herod of Chalcis 


died, 


Judea incorporated 


with Syria; divid- 
ed between Cuma- 
nus and Felix. 


Revolt at Passover, 


(Wars II.12; An- 
tiq. 20, 5.) 


Hostilities between 


Jews and Samari- 
tans: Quadratus 
interferes. 


Trial ef Cumanus: 


Felix sole gover- 
nor. 


bers; Felix at- 
tempts to sup- - 
press them. 


Bands of cat: | 


Eleazar taken and 


sent to Rome; Jo- 
nathan murdered; 
the Sicarii. 


Easter: revolt of the 


Egyptian. 


Troubles from rob- 


bers; disturbances 
in Cesarea. 


Felix recalled; ac- 


cused ; pardoned 
through the inter- 
position of Pallas; 
Festus Governor. 


eeee ee reseeseseseses 








Paul and Barnabas in Jerusa- 
salem; return to Antioch. 


Paul and Barnabas engage 
in their first missionary jour=- 
ney: Cyprus, Pamphylia, 
Antioch in Pisidia. 


Iconium, Lystra, Derbe; re- 
turn to Antioch. 


Convention of the Apostles. 
(Beginning of the second 
journey?) 


Second missionary journey : Sy- 
ria, Cilicia, Derbe, Lystra, 
Iconium, Phrygia, Galatia. 


Macedonia, Greece, (Corinth 
in autumn. ) 


Paul at Corinth. 


Paul leaves Corinth, and re- 
turns to Antioch by way of 
Jerusalem (third journey 
begun?) 


Paul’s third missionary jour- 
ney: Syria, Cilicia, Gala- 
tia, Phrygia, reaching Ephe- 
sus in autumn. 


Paul at Ephesus. 


Paul goes from Ephesus to 
Greece, where he spends 
the winter. 


Paul journies from Ephesus 
through Macedonia (East- 
er) to Jerusalem; made 
a prisoner there at Pente- 
cost. 


Paul in Cesarea. 


Transac- 
Sent 


Paul in Cesarea. 
tions before Festus. 
to Rome in the fall. 


Paul arrives in Rome in the 
spring. 


Residence of two years in 
ome, 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE MODERN PILGRIMAGE TO ROME. 


TuE approach of the dusty-footed pilgrims who jostled 
each other as they crowded to Rome in the middle ages, 
was always hailed with exultation by the eager citizens. 
If the barbarians had formerly advanced on the same 
roads towards the devoted city, eager for plunder, the 
tables were now turned. The vast army now pressing 
towards her gates were the coming victims, and the 
honest townsmen the expectant plunderers in ambush. 

Frequently the pillage began before the Holy City 
was reached. An old chronicler relates how in 1350, a 
caravan was waylaid in the March of Ancona, by a cer- 
tain needy lord of Ravenna, who, placing the whole com- 
pany under a heavy ransom, naively added, “'That if 
they had stayed at home, such mishaps would not have 
happened to them.” 

The pilgrims came—a populous swarm of men and 
women, counted by hundreds of thousands—a vast 
inundation filling the dry places brim-full. They poured 
into throats parched with the thirst of half 9@/century, 
jubilant draughts, taken in with the greediness of men 
who knew that another fifty years must pass before the 
rare flood was again to flow in their streets. 

The enthusiastic devotees were fleeced in infinite ways 
by the Romans, who rioted in their ill-gotten gains from 
this vast crowd of stranger Christians, many of whom 
were daily crushed to death by the throng, and openly 
robbed in the streets by their savage landlords. 

The tribute gathered by the Pope during the great 
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jubilee of 1350 was such a replenishing of his coffers, 
that an eye-witness records how a detachment of priests 
had to relieve each other night and day in one of the 
old Basilicas ; raking in the heaps of coin, in the lan- 
guage of the old chronicle, “Cum rastris, rastellantes 
pecuniam infinitam.” A great part of the treasure was 
however honorably expended in defence of Christendom 
against the infidel; and in later years in building up a 
new St. Peter’s. 

During the year of our Lord 1300, the number of 
pilgrims entering Rome has been estimated at more 
than a million. Gathered from all parts of Europe, they 
were filled with one idea, and were of one mind as they 
entered; but at their departure, doubtless, though they 
held their peace, their hearts burned within them with 
slumbering indignation and amazement. 

The Romans have changed since then, as well as the 
pilgrims: yet the approach of the devotees to art, anti- 
quity and Italian skies, who now throng the city from 
all the civilized world, is still the grand event of the year 
to the residents. Though no longer coming like a 
deluge at great intervals, the advantage is the greater, 
assuming as it has the character of a regular and oft 
returning tide, the very life-blood of the modern Roman 
people. The present pilgrims are no longer like the 
old, of one mind; and although there are quiet scholars 
who still love to brood over their burning thoughts, yet 
for the most part they are subject to various commotions ; 
and if they be natives of our great western Republic, 
they take pride in using their privilege as freemen to form 
and utter their own opinions and to sail without rudder 
or compass, as doubtless they have a right to do. Ack- 
nowledging no Senate or Parliament of taste, they are 
not the men to tolerate any guide or director of the 
esthetic conscience—and perhaps sometimes they are 
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right too. Like the ancient pilgrims, they frequently 
jostle each other. It is not howevera collision of bodies, 
but rather of tastes: and imaginations. As seen in the 
jostling of the elements, there is a sudden collision 
—a, flash—some momentary confusion, and all is clear 
again. Many persons confess the variety they have 
often enjoyed, when tired with walking and seeing, and 
fatigued with the too-prevailing sound of the great 
bells—sometimes, it must be confessed, ringing a true 
ding-dong, mingled of Belisarius and Michael Angelo, 
Constantine and the Pantheon, Virgil and Evander, 
Buonaparte and the Constable Bourbon—they descend 
oecasionally from these. high regions. and give a glance 
at their fellow-travellers, although it be only to listen to . 
the same airs played with entertaining variations, It 
is, nevertheless, a rare sight to witness the various 
phases they exhibit, and their various stages of exhila- 
ration under the influence of the nitrous oxide exhaled 
from the old ruins and the like, which they have come so 
far to enjoy. But let the lordly observer beware, lest 
he become himself the subject of the same amusing 
scrutiny to others,—and, if a passionate lover of all 
things that make Rome a place of enchantment, how is 
he likely to escape? Is he not in Rome, par excellence, 
for the express purpose of taking in the same strange 
exhilarating breath that all are attempting to inhale ? 
By common consent, it is granted by all who come to 
pay her their courtesy and homage, that the old city is 
the very realm of deep quiet and repose, and that a cer- 
tain melancholy pensiveness is the becoming habit to 
wear, with gait and mien as well adjusted as may be, in ac- 
cordance with the silent stateliness of the scene. It is 
true that there is enough to inspire the most indifferent 
with some sentiment of all these good manners, and 
while, now and then, you cannot but be. entertained 
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with the evident effort of some new-comer to put them 
on, there are enough who. fall insensibly into the mood, 
without thinking for a moment of any such vagary as 
the manner at all, But this sentimental state cannot 
last forever. There. is. so much to be seen and done, 
and perhaps in a short time, that hard work, forced 
marches, and general rapidity of movement, become the 
habit of every day, and, joined to the sharp succession 
of confused impressions crowded into a small compass, 
throw you into little whirls and vortices which carry 
you away in spite of yourself. The intensity of con- 
flicting emotions, the tumult and the tide, burst through 
the crust of enforced quietude, and the pilgrims, who, 
in the first few days, approached the reliques of the 
venerable past with hushed voices and hesitating steps, 
often, like soldiers.in the sack of a city, begin to contend 
over their trophies andspoils. Or rather, perhaps, they 
might be likened to the enthusiastic disciples of St. Paul, 
whom he was obliged to rebuke for their confusion of 
tongues and prophesyings, and their disorder in bringing 
every one at once into the assembly, his psalm, and tongue 
and doctrine, and interpretation. It is not thatsuch fev- 
ers are not known elsewhere; but they are the more 
remarkable there from the contrast with the looked- 
for quiet. Perhaps. strangers are brought into closer 
contact in Rome than elsewhere, and in greater num- 
bers; yet nowhere are there lying in wait to sur- 
prise one, so many elements that seem capable of elicit- 
ing sparks that kindle imaginations in minds where no 
one would ever have suspected there was. any hidden 
store of such tinder. The English, or Americans, who 
set out for the first time from home to see how old 
Christendom looks on the continent of Europe, are sub- 
ject not. only to the small vicissitudes of climate and the 
adventures of the road, but the rapidity of modern 
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movement brings them by such sudden transitions into 
little worlds utterly unlike what they quitted but the 
day before, that it is sufficient to mix images in the 
brain not a little bewildering, and to expose them often 
to variations of temper that would be very disagreeable 
if they were not as often very amusing. 

These happy mortals, emancipated from the cares and 
monotony of our every-day living, are often the wonder 
and almost the envy of the quiet student tied to the 
narrow limits of home; tranquilly wandering, as they 
are supposed to be, under the shadow of glorious ca- 
thedrals, and steeping their souls in those pictured sym- 
bols of religious infinitude of sorrow and glory, which 
make all Italy seem to glow with a subtile interior light, 
taking a color from old Italian knowledge and experi- 
ence of life, penetrating and not fearing to reveal 
abysses, but gilding, too, all our past hours of worthi- 
ness and tenderness with gentlest reviving gleams. By 
franchise and prerogative of free eyes and glowing 
hearts, are they not entitled to coin into their brain 
those sculptured images of haughty grace and stateliness 
scattered over the Old World in largess better than 
knighthood ever knew, by men, who, under privilege of 
the signet and seal of genius, have unlocked the trea- 
sure-house of life, where they looked in and saw the 
secret moulds in which great Nature casts her infinite 
forms of grace and enchantment? This might be the 
extravagant vision of one whose youthful eyes open wide 
under the illuminating mirage of distance, or who has 
imaginings that he cannot express. But how could it 
well be otherwise if he has listened to the choice spirits of 
the age, who utter their experiences in such terms that 
there can be no end to his wondering what those mar- 
vellous, untranslateable forms and flames must be that 
have made men even of great culture and elevation to 
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flash up and burn sometimes like dry twigs set on a 
heap ; and with the old dame in Esop he sighs, If youare 
so fragrant now with the mere vapours, what must the 
relish of the wine be? 

A good spirit may whisper that these fires are often 
but the “lusts of the imagination”—*“ the world passeth 
away and the lust thereof, but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever”---and he may remember, too, how 


The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


If he say that these words, however noble, do not 
apply here, yet---while yielding, without fear, to all 
that is gentle and winning, or severe and grand, as it 
were a mingled prophecy and fate, so strange and yet 
so true in the proper religious element of ancient Ital- 
ian art—let him take at least a tone from such whis- 
pers, and a measure to abate the value of wonders that 
do not awaken this sentiment. 

To what does Byron appeal when, in spite of his 
great power of expression, he proclaims that, in the 
presence of certain forms of antique art, one becomes 
“drunk with beauty?” Shelley must have aimed at con- 
veying, and does convey, a strong impression of what he 
felt when, praising “ the blue sky of Rome and the effect 
of the vigorous awakening spring in that divinest cli- 
mate,” he attributes to it “ a new life,”—as he hasit, “the 
new life with which it drenches the spirits to intoxica- 
tion.” 

If we are grateful with all our heart to the wise old 
Greek who makes it almost a revelation when he pro- 
nounces that true “ Beauty is the splendor of Truth,” 
shall we not rather imagine, when Byron thus reveals 
his joy, that weare listening to the song of the old Scan- 
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dinavian robbers as they wassailled and took their 
swill of pleasure in the plains of Italy? 

Certainly, while not intending merely to catch at an 
unfortunate word of his, his whole life in Italy was 
greatly under the dominion of the enchanter who 
haunted that coast of old, 


* % s * hurling 
His dazzling spells into the spungy air, 
Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 
And give it false presentments ; 
Off’ring to every weary traveller 
His orient liquor in a crystal glass, 
To quench the drouth of Phebus, which, as they taste, 
(For most do taste, through fond, intemperate thirst,) 
Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 
Th’ express resemblance of the gods, is changed 
Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear, 
Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat ; 
And they, so perfect in their misery, 
Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 
But boast themselves more comely than before, 
And all their friends and native home forget 
To roll with pleasure in a sensual stye. 


We must ever sympathize much more with the author 
of the Cenci than with the other, and without being so 
prudish as to have meant to present his strong phrase 
reprovingly, having cited him only as one of the happy 
rhapsodists of things outre mer, we could wish that both 
these wilful beings had but found the guidance of the 
good spirit of the masque, who, 

When any favourite of high Jove 
Chances to pass through that adventurous glade, 


Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star 
Shoots from high heaven to give him safe convoy. 


The last century had fewer travellers of the romantic 
school; but what might not the untravelled imagine of 
the tall statue, or rather what would a moderate man 
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think of Winckelman, the philosopher and touchstone 
of antique art in the eighteenth century, at the first 
sight of the marble, throwing his arms aloft like one 
possessed, and swearing that he was half transformed 
into part an Apollo himself? 

We are not denying, but rather confess, the enchant- 
ment of Rome and all Italy, and that the most thought- 
ful and religious natures are as often its special and 
willing subjects, and, when they open their mouths to 
utter what they feel, are as often as any carried much 
_ beyond their ordinary composure ; although, indeed, there 
are not wanting those who prefer rather to play Fabricius 
and the elephant. 

Examples in plenty are to be found of the enchanted 
among Americans, but none so noteworthy as one of 
our own Philadelphia scholars,* distinguished for his 
philosophic and systematizing mind. In the basilica of 
St. Peter’s, the spell of the place so wrought upon his 
sensibility, that he could find nothing to embody what 
he felt, short of a declaration that might seem approach- 
ing the profane, or rather playing quite on the verge of 
an unprotestant theology. 

But so fine is his touch, and his sentences gleam with 
images so suggestive, reflecting thoughts that seem only 
proper to be seen by reflection, lest they shall vanish 
away and elude the sight if exposed to the open air, 
that your fancy might be: Here is a philosopher of the 
old alchemic sort, immersed in a glowing experiment, and 
going out of himself wherever the tide of sensations 


eee 





* The late Horace Binney Wallace, author of American Leading 
Cases. His miscellaneous writings are contained in two volumes 
edited by his brother, John William Wallace, Esq., of this city— 
Art, Scenery and Philosophy in Europe, and Literary Criticisms and 
other Papers, doth of which, as our readers will remember, have been 
noticed in this Review. EDITORS. 
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might carry him, but while so rapt in vision, yet true 
to the objective race from which he springs and to the 
age of which he forms a part, not only feeling but aim- 
ing to make observations of which his pages should be 
but the spontaneous transcript; so that whether ex- 
travagant or not, whether reporting his experiences ac- 
cording to what others may think he ought to say, or what 
he ought to forbear to say, is not at all his care or his ob- 
ject, but, on the contrary, only to relate his own dream 
and report what he saw. Indeed some of his daring utter- 
ances seem to have been pronounced in a sort of clair- 
voyant stage, when, under all these influences, though he 
articulated the words, he was unconscious of their ex- 
travagance. And, verily, he has exhausted his subject, 
leaving nothing for any one to say after him, unless to 
offer experiences that may differ from his, at least in St. 
Peter’s: 

“ What a world within life’s open world, is the in- 
terior of St. Peter’s! a world of softness, brightness and 
richness! fusing the sentiments in a refined rapture of tran- 
quillity, gratifying the imagination with splendors more 
various, expansive and exhaustless than the natural uni- 
verse from which we pass, typical of that sphere of spirit- 
ual consciousness, which, before the inward working ener- 
gies of Faith, arches itself out within man’s mortal being. 

“When you push aside the heavy curtain that veils 
the sanctuary from without, what a shower u: high and 

solemn pleasure is thrown upon your spirit! A glory 

of beauty fills all the Tabernacle. The majesty of a 
Perfection, that seems fragrant of delightfulness, fills 
it like a Presence. Grandeur, strength, solidity,—sug- 
gestive of the fixed Infinite—float unsphered within 
those vaulted spaces, like clouds of lustre. 

“ As a work symbolic of spiritual conceptions or emo- 
tions, this church stands in a class by itself, and of a 
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different generic order from the old Teutonic cathedrals 
of Germany, France and England, and is an embodiment 
of the modern Italian Catholic religion, as they were 
types of that elder, wilder, more spiritual faith that held 
in solution with it those vital elements that afterwards 
passed off in the form of Protestantism. 

“The lines straight or curve, dre every where broken 
up as much as possible ; a high and fine degree of finish 
—embracing particularly a great diversity of rich and 
warm coloring—is exhibited throughout every part, over 
the distant surfaces of the airy cupolas and the retiring 
nooks of walls and ceiling. Remote things, such as statues, 
inscriptions, mosaic figures are made to seem strangely 
near at hand, in consequence of the exaggerated dimen- 
sions in which they are executed. When you gaze up- 
ward through the grey wastes of Beauvais Cathedral, 
you draw back appalled, and shudder with the fear of a 
mental anéantissement. But, the stupendous, the mon- 
strous, the prodigious—which were effects inherent in 
the dimensions of St. Peter’s—have been completely ab- 
sorbed or dissipated, by the multitudinous resources of 
Art and Diligence which the genius of the builders has 
diffused over the work. This, then, is the characteristic 
of the interior of St. Peter’s—to approximate the vast, 
to familiarize the great. And from this springs the en- 
joyment which it produces ; an emotion at once stimu- 
lating and soothing, at the same time inspiring and 
satisfying. You seem to taste as it were, of superhu- 
man elements; to have a mortal fruition of the un- 
bounded, the ever-during, the august. ‘The moral and 
the spiritual seem to become exquisitely sensuous in the 
strong beauties of this shrine of the world’s hope and 
comfort. To the fancy of the soul, the mighty structure 
seems like a vast mystic organ, distilling to our hearts 
out of the common air of life, the music of inward and 
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indestructible Peace. For often as I paced those marble 
floors, lost in every delicious emotion that gratified in- 
tellect and taste could supply, the glories, inexhaustible, 
inexpressible and irresistible, of that tabernacle, always 
translated themselves to my spirit in strains of ideal har- 
monies—touching, attendering, exalting. Assimilating 
from it those heavenly inpressions into our sorrowing 
natures, we become insensibly chastened and thereby 
pardoned. 

“Thus it is the character of the Romish system to 
materialize the mysteries of spirituality; to make faith 
in all things sensible ; to give visibility and palpableness 
to the whole body of religion ; to affect the soul through 
the senses by first charging physical things with the 
representative sanctity of an indwelling divineness * * 
And thus does St. Peter’s, grappling the Indefinite in its 
glory, seek to bring it down, through symbolic media, 
to our most familiar recognition and appropriation. Thus 
do its broad and heavy arches, expanding our thoughts 
to a certain extent, but restricting them from beyond 
that extent—crusted over with splendors that make the 
sense almost smart with pleasure—-seek to embody all 
the magnificence and all the beauties that imagination 
could accumulate in a further and future world, and 
seem to say, ‘ Here rest, here feed on Adoration as a Joy; 
here is the excellence of existence, the fullness of per- 
fection.’” 

If this flowing interpreter of architectural art may 
seem to many rather like an intoxicated guide on 
this perilous ground, yet: how safe our footing when he 
leads us by the hand over the Swiss mountains, and 
through the noble forest light and shade, of the northern 
Christian cathedrals. He is always the scholar and 
philosopher, perhaps somewhat too much possessed 
with the spirit of the “ explicateur general,” but wrought 
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up to a degree of high and almost methodical enthusi- 
asm, inspires you with confidence to trust him, even 
when you may think him half beside himself. 

He does not attempt to take castles and cathedrals by 
storm, but, spying out the secret entrance, gains a lodg- 
ment in the interior, when, like a “ friend within a fort,” 
he hangs out the silken ladder and takes us all in with 
him to enjoy his spoils. 

Among the pilgrims there are not many like him. 
The little travelling world, en route for Italy, gather in 
Geneva and Lucerne towards the month of October. 
They have already seen many fine things in Germany 
and France and in the Cantons, and in this new phase 
of life to many, English and Americans, become as 
open to outward things and impressions as children, and, 
in the chase of new emotions, like children pass from 
one extreme to the other. It is a pleasant fancy to some 
of them, that, following the track of the old Teuton 
barbarians as they marched to the plunder of Italy, we, 
their sons, are to take their general route over the old 
passes of the Alps, and to approach Rome, therefore, in 
the footsteps of our valorous ancestors. 

If fresh from this passage of the mountains, they are at 
first full of Switzerland, and for many days behold 
Rome through this mirror of nature. They remember 
how they found the Alps, standing in state in central 
Europe fronting the sun, sleeping in an ocean of air 
rich with the show of bright miraculous suffusions of 
dissolving light. They tell how the deep quiet was 
often scarce stirred by soft, mysterious, pervading 
sounds, whether the hollow murmur of swarming bees, 
or distant mellow thunder, whether in the air or at their 
feet under the ground, they could not tell; or how, the 
next day, the old mountain and the storm wrestling to- 
gether, waked up the earth with hearty resounding roars 
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worthy of all that rumour ever noised of ancientest giant- 
hood. And they declare that they shall never forget how 
the palpitating waves of that great invisible blue sea 
of air, softly smiting on the high head, face,* and breast 
of the Jung Frau and Silberhorn, gave to their snowy 
white an existence almost palpably breathing, so deep 
and true and universal that you vow that gaudy purple, 
violet, and amethyst could never live a moment without 
the infusing breath of its radiant truth. Youseem to see 
the centre and deep of all the treasures of light, such as 
no painter on earth could ever dare to contend with. But 
men seeking relief in these scenes from corroding cares, 
and restoration of jarred nerves and overstrung sensibility, 
remember how the Alps had other phases to them, soli- 
tary and incommunicable as some huge unchristian sym- 
pathy-repelling Stonehenge. And how, again, this bar- 
renness of expression gave place to a sense of the deep- 
est tranquillity, when the mountains lay for days, not as 
in seeming repose after great labours, but an image of 
eternal patience. Or perhaps to some men, of whom 
there are not a few in our days, staggered by the strange 
temptations and seducing phenomena of the age, pre- 
senting a sad image of themselves, while they seem to 
stand in burly mass, as sullenly awaiting the end and 
denouement of all events. 

But as men are not made like mountains, and have 
not contracted the enduring habits into which they have 
fallen of standing still to wait forever, happily these high 
moods begin to dissolve of themselves, and doubtless they 
can relate that on succeeding days, having subsided 
somewhat from the exalted stage of emotion, they are 





* “ And there the Ionian father of the rest ; 
A million wrinkles carved his skin ; 

A hundred winters snow’d upon his breast, 
From cheek and throat and chin.” 
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surprised into quite another mood, and possibly laugh 
outright, when, to the usual questioning look, the old 
mountain quite bluntly answers, “Indeed, we can scarce 
say what we are ourselves to-day,” wearing at the same 
time a sort of aaimal-wise and animal-confounded look, 
as if wondering what in the world these important-look- 
ing inspectors can be exploring. 

If the new-comers have lingered on the way from 
Switzerland to Rome, through Milan and Florence, per- 
haps before they reach the Campagna, that spring-tide 
of emotions and rememberings of Alpine nature already 
begins to give way before a softly breathing air, blowing 
in quite a contrary direction. 

Much more lies before them as their heritage than 
Antony found sufficient to kindle the imaginations of 
the old Romans, when he so dexterously displayed the 
parchment with the seal of Casar—as we read it in 
Shakspeare. The parchment in whose voluminous 
folds is recorded the rent-roll of our newly acquired 
kingdom with all its piles of treasure, will of course be 
kept very near their hearts, and in truth the pilgrims 
are never easy when absent from it. It is an embar- 
rassing book to some persons, and tyrannizes over many 
minds with its perpetual exactions. We have seen it 
covered with gloomy black cloth that it may not offend 
when displayed in churches, and it is often oddly denomi- 
nated by Italians, the travelling Englishman’s Bible. 
This indispensable volume, the hand-book of Murray, 
might be seriously said to reflect the chief excellences 
which we suppose to be characteristics of England, and 
some for which we do not often give her credit—always 
gentlemanly and forbearing in its handling of foreign 
countries, but faithful and exact as if it were the report 
of a military reconnaissance by an officer of Engineers. 
It is therefore not a little amusing to hear the patroni- 
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zing tone in which persons occasionally apologize for their 
use of it, as if they were not every day dressed from its 
unpretending wardrobe, with plumes of art and history 
beyond any previous aspirations. 

If you are possessed with the desire of learning all 
things thoroughly, though never able or willing to dis- 
pense with so valuable a compendium, you would launch 
into enlargements and explorations for which a life-time 
would not be sufficient. But happily you discover in a 
short time—if you are in Rome not to write a book but 
to enjoy the charm of Rome itself—that a few things as 
common as the Latin grammar, and a few old names--- 
thought of on this ground---are sufficient to light up the 
old hearths again. Then, in the commonest light of 
shops and hotels and every day objects, the little canopy 
of luminous haze, with streaks of glimmering fire just 
enough “ to teach the light to counterfeit a gloom,” be- 
gins---as your English acquaintance would say---very 
nicely to attend you wherever you go, in spite of all 


your former secret smiling at the pretension to such ~ 


cloud-accompaniment in others. 

- In one day you may bring together the two extremes 
of Etrurian antiquity and the Empire, and swing through 
more than seven centuries when you go from the Bronze 
Wolf and Twins, in the Capitol, to venture upon the 
sentimental grandeur attributed to the look of the Col- 
iseum, claimed as it is by the pursuers of grand emotions 
to be the very emperor of ruins. Perhaps you are a 
little perplexed already, when having seen that there is 
still a bluff hill of some sixty feet in height, only sup- 
posed to be the Tarpeian, you enter the modern build- 
ing on the site of the Capitol, of which nothing but the 
old foundation vaults remain. Many persons will con- 
fess their pleasant surprise here, on passing from the 
very interesting hall of statues and busts, to find them- 
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selves, on entering another room, suddenly confronted by 
the old She-wolf of their youthful memory, elevated in 
proper state on her pedestal. She is of full size, stern 
and venerable enough in herself, streaked with verdigris 
like an old coin, and marked on one leg with the scar 
so generally attributed to lightning. You see how old 
she is at a glance, and have read how the learned con- 
tend that not only Cicero and Virgil had seen this same 
image and described it, but that all Rome had looked at 
her for centuries before their day. The loud and incessant 
barking of the faithful watch-dogs of history, for so 
many of these years, had scared the Wolf away long ago 
from her old haunts, and her very image had faded from 
your mind. But now you see not a mere apparition, 
but the presence, as it were, of some hearty, rough old 
friend, just at the moment when you need such assist- 
ance. As if while traveling in a semi-barbarous land 
like India, or among the Druses of the mountain, em- 
barrassed by new scenes, the difficulties of language or 
the desertion of your slippery attendants, you are intro- 
duced to the presence of the chief of the tribe. Instead 
of an outlandish stranger, you recognize in him some 
rough old hunting companion of your youth, supposed 
to be dead long ago, who, wandering to that region, has 
become the dispenser of power and protection in the 
land. Welcoming you in his rough way, as he would, 
under his shadow, uncertain as it might be at times, what 
a change the complexion of your adventures there would 
assume ! 

Forsyth pronounces this figure the most venerable 
object in Rome. Itis confessedly of Etrurian workman- 
ship, and was an antiquity in Virgil’s time. So severe in 
style, it was to his cotemporaries a work of their middle 
ages, a specimen of their pre- Raphaelite school, simple and 
true enough in character to have been the conception of a 
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Quintin Matsys or Giotto, if any such were known in 
Etruria. The Twins are modern restorations, or rather 
substitutes, but well enough conceived. It is more than 
doubtful if it be the figure alluded to by Cicero and 
Virgil, but it speaks for itself as a noble work, perhaps 
of the days of the Tarquins, full of nature and fire. It 
is not the ravening wolf of modern fable, and its severity 
only that becoming the faithful old foster-mother, appre- 
hensive for the safety of her charge. Grimly squared 
on her four resolved legs, she stands, smelling hungry 
distrust in the distant air, with eager, deterring jaws, 
ready to defend her whelps from the craft or violence of 
a world in arms.* Her presence fills the room, and 
though traced like an old phantom so grimly on the gate 
of horn, is well worth,---for the hour at least,---all the 
plumed retinue of beguiling visions that haunt the ivory 
door. 

When to Virgil’s hero, under the guidance of the 
Sybil, appeared the gliding throng of famous spirits 
waiting to take their bodies, he was properly moved, 
beholding : 


in valle reducta 
Seclusum nemus, et virgulta sonantia sylvis 
Letheumque domos placidas qui prenatat, amnem 
Nunc circum innumere gentes populique volabant. 





* It might also be said, and perhaps has been said already, that while 
the foster-mother of Rome, she has been the step-mother of all the 
rest of mankind. She looks a rude prophecy, and at the same mo- 
ment, an embodiment, of the strongest elements of the antique 
Roman character; and if we add, embodying both “arms and 
laws,” you might justify the suggestion of “laws” from the hint 
she gives you,—when the high mood is passing away,—of a “spe- 
cial” female constable, than which, as officer of the law, if properly 
possessed of her importance, nothing might seem more resolutely 
grim: though, to be sure, always with the proper mixture of the 
ridiculous ; of any tincture of which, however, our Wolf must for- 
ever be acquitted. 
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Ac veluti in pratis, ubi apes estate seren& 
Floribus insidunt variis, et candida circum 
Lilia funduntur : strepit omnis murmure campus. 

Virgil’s muster-roll is almost rivalled by the little 
army of illustrious heads in marble that are to glide 
into our view as we walk the numberless halls and gal- 
leries of Rome. As the modern catalogue would be 
too long, a scrap of the Latin may appear in its stead 
on the page, as we puzzled over it in our youth, com- 
mencing with the Sabine builders of the Collatine 
towers, and founders of old Latin and Volscian towns— 
Tullus and Ancus ‘in their order, and Cesar following 
Romulus and our old friend Numa: 

Vis et Tarquinios reges, animamque superbam 

Ultoris Bruti, fascesque videre receptos ? 

Quin Decios, Drusosque procul, sevamque securi 
Aspice Torquatum, et referentem signa Camillum. 

Quis te, magne Cato, tacitum; aut te, Cosse, relinquat ? 
Quis Gracchi genus? aut geminos, dué fulmina belli, 
Scipiados, cladem Libyz ? parvoque potentem 
Fabricium ? 

The wolf of the 8th Mneid, lying down, on Vulcan’s 
shield, is soft and modern, and does not at all resemble 
or suggest ours of the Capitol; but, for all the other 
prophecies, so shiningly inlaid and embossed “electro 
auroque,” we should have to turn to Ghiberti and Andrea 
Sansovini, if, indeed, they were not used to work their 
minds into a glow by much looking into Virgil’s crystal 
mirror. Indeed, Porsenna pressing forward his besieging 
towers—the virgin Cleelia swimming the Tiber—the 
royal house with projecting roof, rough with its thatch 
of Romulean straw—chaste matrons carried in soft lit- 
ters to the temple—--the pines and cedars in relief--- 
the flying birds---“ auratis volitans argenteus anser 
porticibus”---Cataline in purgatory, on his rock, and 
Cato giving laws---all this might well have passed 
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through the eyes and brain of Ghiberti, only to emerge 
converted into those noble and gentle Christian forms 
that have made his brazen gates the glory of his age. 
Not having the Sybil and the shield at our side, let us 
praise our Murray as he leads us through the Capitol 
and Vatican, where we see, and if for the first time 
not unmoved, the simulacra of the great of antiquity, 
with names not new to us, and, though some of them, 
as in Virgil’s vision, are but ideals, the greater part are 
true images of their faces as they lived. Though poor 
and lean as the Wolf herself for nearly four hundred 
years, yet, when the taking of Carthage and conquest 
of Greece had begun to create a rude love of luxury 
often enjoyed without discrimination, all the world, as 
we all know, was filled with the rumour of her riotous 
wealth, and her almost barbarous accumulations, from 
the plunder and commerce of every city and every 
coast. And we, the descendants of the rough Scyth- 
ians and Teutons, who relieved her in their turn of 
these hoards, carrying them off by “ fleets of boats and 
caravans of wagons,” often greedily wonder if there 
are not somewhere robbers’ caves where some remains, 
at least, of these spoils of the world lie buried; if our 
hands could not clutch some flagon of gold, some “ crys- 
tal and myrrhene cup embossed with gems,” some silver 
shield, or better still, could not dig up an old silver 
helmet full of coins of Mithridates or Crassus. 
Happily, perhaps, such absolute fingering of treasures 
is very rare, and we are only permitted to enjoy such 
revels in imagination. ‘The notion prevailed, however, 
among many Italians long ago, as recorded by Gibbon in 
a note, that “the Goths had buried their treasures at 
Rome, and bequeathed the secret marks filiis nepotibusque; 
and that these places were visited and rifled by trans- 
alpine pilgrims, the heirs of the Gothic conquerors.” 
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Many of our modern pilgrims, and, perhaps, those 
who are most fatigued with the multiplicity of things 
yet to be seen, frequently entertain themselves with 
feasting in fancy on the treasures that might be disco- 
vered by turning the channel of the Tiber; and it must 
be confessed that such an undertaking, for the recovery 
of the rare things buried in her bed, would be enough 
to excite the raciest interest among all the curious of 
the world. The frequent disastrous inundations of the 
Tiber were received of old as moved by fate, a mighty 
sweeping besom, before which minor gods and men need 
not attempt to stand ; though sometimes attributed to the 
ire of an avenging deity falling on men in punishment 
for crimes, who were, naturally enough, puzzled to think 
how, all the while, 


The gods are happy ; 
They turn on all sides 
Their shining eyes, 
And see below them 
The earth and men. 


Gibbon’s notice of these inundations is full of inte- 
rest : 

“Soon after the triumph of the first Punic war, the 
Tiber was increased by unusual rains: and the inunda- 
tion, surpassing all former measure of time and place, 
destroyed all the buildings that were situate below the 
hills of Rome. According to the variety of ground, 
the same mischief was produced by different means ; 
and the edifices were either swept away by the sudden 
impulse or dissolved or undermined by the long contin- 
uance of the flood. Under the reign of Augustus, the 
same calamity was. renewed: the lawless river over- 
turned the palaces and temples on its banks ; and, after 
the labors of the Emperor in cleansing and widening 
the bed that was encumbered with ruins, the vigilance 
of his successors was exercised by similar dangers and 
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designs. The project of directing into new channels 
the Tiber itself, or some of the dependent streams, was 
long opposed by superstition and local interests.”* 





* Gibbon’s last chapter overflows with interesting information 
on the fate and condition of the modern city. The charge of very 
bad manners often made by his admirers against those who, as 
they say, dig from his mine, and then abuse their benefactor, could 
only, rather absurdly, attach to those who make a parade of the 
spoils of his learning, yet, while anxious to conceal their depreda- 
tions, cannot help betraying themselves by their inevitable outcry 
against the sliminess of the pool in which they have been fishing. 
The ludicrous satisfaction with which he dubs himself philosopher 
par excellence, and his evident unconsciousness of the insipid con- 
ceit of such pretension, is only equalled by Anacharsis Kloots, the 
orator of the human race. The vaporing of Anacharsis is however 
only refreshingly laughable, while Gibbon’s is often only “fat and 
fulsome.” 

He censures well enough the folly of the old superstition that 
forbade the channel of the Tiber to be turned ; but when he quotes 
the petitions of many towns of Italy to the Pagan Senate of Rome 
against the proposed measure, his wrath shoots up in the most 
ludicrous direction, and squaring himself off in most philosophic 
attitude of preparation, he terrifies the poor Pagans with the 
threat, that if they shall ever attempt the like of it again in his 
day, they shall be “committed to ejection,” and exposed to an act 
of Parliament. This is his sentence : 

“Tacitus reports the petitions of the different towns of Italy 
against the measure; and we may applaud the progress of reason. 
On a similar occasion, local interests would undoubtedly be con- 
sulted: but an English House of Commons would reject with con- 
tempt the arguments of superstition, ‘that nature had assigned to 
rivers their proper courses,’” &c. &c. 

The humorous story of Taylor the Platonist might be aptly cited 
as a verification of the Gibbonic prophecy—not by the act of an 
English House of Commons, but in the act of an English lady 
lodging-house keeper ; and we must applaud the progress of reason 
in her, who treated with such derision her lodger’s arguments of 
superstition, that when he petitioned for permission to sacrifice a 
black bull to Jupiter in the back parlor, she contemptuously turned 
him out of doors. 
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If such were the ravages of the Tiber under a firm 

and active government, what could oppose, or who can 
enumerate, the injuries of the city after the fall of the 
Western Empire? A remedy was, at length, produced 
by the evil itself: the accumulation of rubbish, and the 
earth that has been washed down from the hills, is 
supposed to have elevated the plain of Rome fourteen 
or fifteen feet above the ancient level, and the modern 
city is less accessible to the attacks of the river. 
\ Reckoning, if we could, the treasures transplanted 
in modern times by foreign wealth, or those carried off 
by Genseric and Attila’s soldiers, by Robert Guiscard to 
Naples, and Charlemagne to Aix-la-Chapelle, and by all 
the plunderings of Rome from Alaric through the Con- 
stable of Bourbon to Bonaparte ; and taking into account 
the havoc made by the rather quaint barbarism of burning 
statues and columns, friezes and capitals, for lime; yet, 
with the help of our old friend Sir Thomas Browne and 
the Tiber, we see how “ thin walls of clay and a crust 
of ground but a yard deep” have given shelter for 1500 
years to a multitude of statues, both of men and beasts, 
bas-reliefs, coins, friezes, altars, without number. Having 
quietly rested under the “drums and tramplings of his 
three conquests,” they are now revealed to our eyes, as 
we pass days and weeks in wide halls, inlaid and in- 
crusted with these old trophies rescued from the earth. 
And the pilgrims like to tell the old story of the Vati- 
can buildings which hold so many of these things: that 
it has 8 grand staircases, 200 intermediate staircases, 20 
courts, and 4442 rooms! Where, then, would you be- 
gin to tell of what it contains? A mere enumeration 
of a few things, however, may give some definiteness to 
pages of mere generalities. 

In the Capitol, you look with a feeling of satisfaction, 


among numberless statues of gods and goddesses, upon 
Vv 
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the Fasti Consulares dug up in the Roman Forum, 
where are inscribed in marble, lists of all the consuls and 
public officers—though much mutilated—from Rom- 
ulus to Augustus. In the same bewilderment, you find 
relief in the funeral altar of T. Statilius Aper, measurer 
of the public buildings in old Roman times, with bas- 
reliefs of the trowel, compasses, plummet, and various 
other instruments. You think you get a glimpse of 
light in discovering the fragments of the celebrated 
Pianta Capitolina, the ground-plan of ancient Rome, 
engraved on marble in the reign of Septimius Severus. 
These fragments, in twenty-six compartments, are in- 
valuable to the modern topographer, and have often 
thrown light on many disputed questions. You derive 
a similar satisfaction in reaching the celebrated millia- 
rium, a mile-stone which marked the first mile on the 
Appian way, found in 1584, inscribed by the names of 
Vespasian and Nerva. In the Capitol, you find eighty- 
three busts of Roman Emperors, of great value, as the 
portraits of some of the most remarkable persons of 
ancient history: Tiberius and Drusus his brother ; Ger- 
manicus and his mother Antonia; Claudius and Messa- 
lina; Nero and Poppea; Galba, Otho, Vitellius; Lu- 
cius Verus, Pertinax, Pescennius Niger, Geta, Eliga- 
balus, Julian the apostate, &c. A fine sitting statue 
of Marcus Claudius Marcellus. Wherever you go, 
whether in villas, palazzos, or public galleries, you are 
among ancient marbles. A bust of Scipio Africanus with 
a wound in his head ; full length statue of Demosthenes; 
bust of Mark Antony and his brother Lucius; Lepidus 
and Augustus ; Ptolemy, son of Juba, King of Mauri- 
tania, and grandson of Anthony and Cleopatra; a 
funeral column of Syphax, King of Numidia. He 
was brought to Rome by Scipio Africanus to grace his 
triumph—(doubt expressed of its antiquity.) Roman 
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weights and scales with steelyards; two full length 
statues in armor of Germanicus and Brittanicus; a 
female riding on a lynx, probably original idea of 
Dannaker’s group of Ariadne on the panther ; a clock, 
with a bas-relief of a cock-fight ; a pointer dog point- 
ing; a pheasant and other gallinaceous birds in marble; 
a bronze vase, found in the sea at Porto d’Anzio, with 
curious Greek inscription, stating that it was presented 
by Mithridates, King of Pontus, to the College of 
Gymnasiarchs ; colossal statue of Julius Cesar, the only 
one authentic; Junius Brutus and Cato; the young 
Marcellus and young Commodus; Jupiter in black 
marble; a fine statue of Jupiter with the eagle; on 
the altar below him is a bas-relief history of the vestal 
Quinctia, with the portrait of Cybele on her girdle. 
We get beyond our Latin grammar before the Columna 
Rostrata, commemorator of the victory of C. Duilius 
over the Carthaginians, in the old Rome middle ages, 
and read what we had only read of: “ Macellam puc- 
nandod cepet ; enque eodem macestratod * * * nave- 
bous marid consol * * * Cartaciniensis presentod 
maxumod Dictatored,” &c. 

We hold to the famous Scipios by a golden link, if it 
be truly of gold. The sarcophagus of Lucius Cornelius 
Scipio Barbatus, great grandfather of Scipio Africanus, 
was found in 1780, and, after the lapse of more than 
2,000 years, the skeleton was entire, with a ring on one 
of the fingers. It was presented by Pope Pius VI. to 
the antiquary Dutens, and is now in the hands of Lord 
Beverly. Great interest attaches to a bust from this 
tomb crowned with laurel, supposed to be that of the 
old poet Ennius. The inscription in the tomb of Lucius 
Cor. Scipio is very curious for its somewhat Provencal 
form. Honc oino ploirume cosentiont R.... duonoro 
optuno fuise viro Luciom Scipione. 
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In the wilderness of Etruscan disinterments, much 
more ancient than Scipio and Duilius, the coloured 
glass and the fine vases will fascinate you; the brazen 
armor and bronze visor, polished mirrors by hundreds, 
the pair of jointed dogs, the flesh-hooks, strainers, 
jugs, locks, weights, may tire. But often, in long- 
drawn galleries of various art, we have seen the pil- 
grims manifest their natural joy in the brisk intelli- 
gible fire of jewelry, as, on reaching the place where 
it is displayed, with souls relieved as from some great 
weight, and hearts and eyes answering to the new ani- 
mation, they exclaim, Well! this we like. To justify 
their joy, jewelry, which we had supposed to have a 
similar origin with Old Jewry, seems to come quite other- 
wise from the Italian word for joy; gioia being the 
same word for joy and jewel in the Italian, that language 
having also the word gioiella. 

The most staid of scholars will here find his satisfac- 
tion too. The jewels in this depository all come from 
the ancient town of Cere, and the tomb in which they 
were found is supposed by Canina—the distinguished 
Italian antiquarian—“ to be much older than the time 
of Romulus. Cere gave refuge, during the old invasion 
of the Gauls, to the Vestal Virgins who were sent there 
with the perpetual fire, and the antiquarians derive the 
word ceremony from the religious rites of Czre adopted 
by the Romans.” 

“ The tomb was discovered in 1836, and when opened, 
there lay on the floor the most marvellous collection of gold 
ornaments. The gold and silver filagree of Genoa, the 
gold chains of Venice and Trichinopoly do not excel them 
in minuteness of execution, and rarely approach them in 
taste. The rings are of various kinds: some are set 
with precious stones; others are jointed, others com- 
posed of scarabei set on a swivel. The ear-rings some- 
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times are of a single stone set in gold; while others are 
in the form of a ram’s head, a bird, or other animals, 
The patterns of the female ornaments are exquisitely 
beautiful, and might be worn as novelties in any court 
in Europe. In one compartment are chaplets for the 
priests and magistrates, and female ornaments, some 
composed of leaves of ivy, myrtle, and olive. There 
are necklaces, bracelets and armlets of solid gold. The 
bulle worn on the breast are large and elaborately 
worked. ‘The fibule for fastening the toga and chains 
for the neck are almost unrivalled in delicacy of work- 
manship. The large embossed breastplate of a warrior, 
in gold, is of elaborate workmanship.”* 

But this, almost bodily taken from two or three pages 
of Murray, is but the result of a scattering walk of a 
few hours in the Vatican and Capitol ; and, outside, you 
have only made a good beginning when you have seen 
Trajan’s column standing like a truncated California 
pine, covered with bas-reliefs, containing no less than 
2,500 figures: the four great triumphal arches; the 
enormous ruins of the baths of Titus, Diocletian, and 
Caracalla, the latter occupying—and all within the walls— 
an area of 2,000,000 square yards; the bridge of St. 
Angelo, perfect since the days of Hadrian ; the walls of 
Rome, 12 miles in circuit, with 20 gates; the great 
Claudian aqueduct, the ruins of ten or twelve temples, 
and especially the remains of the two, near the Roman 





* It was near the old Tarquinii that Sig. Avvolta discovered, in 
1823, by accident, the first tomb in that vicinity. When he looked 
in, he says, ‘I beheld a warrior stretched out on a couch of rock, 
and, in a few minutes, I saw him vanish, as it were, under my eyes. 
As the air entered, the armor crumbled away into most minute par- 
ticles; and, in a short time, scarcely a vestige of what I had seen 
was left on the couch, and such was my astonishment, that it was’ 
impossible to express the effect on my mind produced by the sight.’ 
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Forum ; those tall shapely columns, a company of delicate 
exclusives, standing together, aloof from the earth ; yet, 
in all gentilesse, accepting frankly the visits of homage 
paid by admiring pilgrims from all the world.* 

Quietly carried by the current on which you are 
floating, you may suddenly awake to thoughts far re- 
moved from Etruria and the Tarquins, the consuls and 
the Empire, in which Rome is still strangely mingled; but 
it is no longer predominating Rome. When you see, 
for the first time, the representations of the Creation 
by the great Christian painter, it is quite evident how 
they were sources of inspiration to Milton; and, if 
it were only for the convictions to which that painted 
roof, perhaps, gave the first awakening, you may pro- 
nounce that this one day in Rome is well worth all 
the rest. You had felt, with many others, the sad- 
dening effect of the cruel story of Roman history; 
the monstrous images of violence and lust; a world 
of crime successful, and innocence beaten down to the 
earth ; filling your mind, at times, with wondering if 
there is any thread to all this dreadful maze and misery. 
And Apollos of the Belvidere, Antinouses, Ganymedes, 
and Venuses, with all their insolence and guile of 





* Every body coming to Rome for the first time is greatly sur- 
prised at the almost entire absence of architectural remains of the 
ancient Republic. The treasures of ancient art that are admired 
in Rome are not generally the works of Romans; they were done 
mainly by Greeks, who were employed by the wealthy Romans on 
temples and statues, as the rich of modern countries often engage 
foreign upholsterers to decorate their dwellings. A clever French- 
man, speaking not bad English, came near explaining this want of 
Republican remains in Rome, without intending it. We expressed 
a doubt if the hair on a bust of Bonaparte in his shop, was ever 
worn in that disordered way by him. -‘ Yes,” he replied ‘he was a 
fellow that use’nt to trouble himself much with combing his hair. 
He was too much taken up with combing other people’s.” 
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triumphant physical beauty—mere adaptations for physi- 
cal ends and enjoyments—only make the back-ground 
darker. 

Happy are you if, in such a mood, you behold the 
appearance on the scene of the grand figures of the old 
Hebrew-Christian prophets, Joel, Daniel, Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
and Jeremiah, as represented by Michael Angelo. Serene 
and true, as something eternal, they shall seem to strike 
down all the triumphs and mightiest images of old Roman 
paganism, which, but the day before, 


had crowed in such arrogance of pride 
From its dunghill of desert, , 





and now, as by a breath, is smitten into the dust at your 
feet. In the prophetic fire that fills the room, you per- 
ceive that all things are planned long before; that the 
confusion which jarred you was but the wheels within 
wheels of the great structure of life; and every possi- 
bility of all complexities of good and ill desert that can 
subsist, must lie involved in the mind of every son of 
Adam. A sparkle, therefore, but of divine light, enter- 
ing the chamber of any mind chosen of God, shall be 
sufficient to project into futurity any event, or series of 
events possible, embracing in the inevitable chain even 
the Day of Judgment itself. 

But where did this man seize these grand symbolic 
figures? At the bidding of what foreboding Saul has 
he dared to call up their glorious forms before the 
sight of the every day world? Without doubt, study- 
ing his subject at the fountain of the Scriptures ; and 
possessing sensibilities, knowledge and discrimination 
beyond the most gifted, he has selected his elements 
from infinite scattered gleams through all nature and 
life, not over-looking the commonest scenes of all men’s 
experience. 
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There must have been thoughtful brooding over 
many pictures of public and private story, and he seems 
to end in judging and condemning the whole vaunting 
world, by fixing above it, in a region of their own, the 
noble forms of these saintly men of old, as a holy Synod 
of judges and kings, in solemn meditation on the des- 
tiny of men. It is well seen how he deepens the im- 
pression of universality that should attach to his subject, 
by using the touch of nature necessary “ to make the 
whole world kin.” For as a symbol of his subject, and 
a means of expressing the absolute nature and reality of 
prophecy to the human heart, he admits as members of 
this sacred Council, even from the Pagan world, those 
old fond illusions and “counterfeit presentments” of 
the true, the six Sibyls ; the Erythrean, Persian, Delphic, 
Cumean* &c. They were represented, as Michael An- 
gelo knew well how to paint, not as mere unrealities, 
but with great variety of expression, and all as noble 
women filled with some vague but most earnest appre- 
hension.* 

The colossal figure of Moses, in the Church of San 
Pietro in Vinculo, is difficult of translation, for us 
moderns, out of the strange Oriental dialect, in which 
Michael Angelo chose to express his thought. It might 





* Michael Angelo followed the tradition of his Church and the 
usage of painters before him—of rather boldly giving the Sibyl 
credit of foretelling important events. But his use of them here did 
not require him to adopt them any further than as subsidiary sym- 
bolisms. They were variously represented by the old painters, 
and often very suggestively. Sometimes they were merely portraits 
of beautiful women, to which the painter sought to lend a charm, 
under the guise of a Sibyl,—while others, much less attractive to 
the world at large, might suggest to certain husbands and sons, the 
earnest, but rather prononcé look, that wives aud mothers are said 
to assume—when reprehension might be said to be the virtue of 
the hour. 
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be supposed that he was familiar with the Oriental 
legends, where Moses appears in his Arabic name, 
Moussa Ben Amran, Kelim Allah, (he who had speech 
with God,) whose brother is Haroun, and his wife, 
Tsaffora. Here he may become the great master of 
the genii; the archimage, possessor of all the secrets of 
life: his dead body coveted by Satan for its mysterious 
power, and defended from his outrage by the archangel 
Michael—claimed in the story of chivalry as the first of the 
Paladins, on the high authority of Holy Writ, for his 
forbearance and courtesy extended even to such a mis- 
creant. Perhaps the sculptor intended to throw into 
the statue something of the ruggedness of his own 
character ; but, however it may be, there the great pro- 
phet sits mysteriously enthroned, in Rome, beyond all 
Pope, Emperor, and Consul, scorning a degenerate age 
and all pretensions to interpret nature through the subtle 
winding river of ancient Pagan art, undermining, as it 
flows insidiously on in its easy course, the Christian civili- 
zation that builds upon its banks.* You might also enjoy 
the satisfaction of discovering a glance, characteristic of 
both prophet and sculptor, in almost humorous derision of 
modern pantheistic babble, of seeking a savor of the Infi- 
nite Beauty itself, through glossy marble images of naked 
bodies of men and women, however bewitching they 
may be made, by artful winding streams and veins—so 
called of grace and nature—that run and glide beneath 





* We must have these lures when we hawk for friends, 
And wind about them like a subtle river, 
That, seeming only to run on in its course, 
Doth search yet as he runs, and still finds out 
The easiest ports of entry on the shore, 
Sliding so slyly by, as scarce it touch’d, 
Yet still eats something in it. 
CHAPMAN, translator of Homer. 
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the skin, are lost to sight, only subtly to appear, hide 
and réappear again; to win and allure the beholder 
with secret suggestion of indefinable charms, that, per- 
haps, have some type on earth, but surely do not point 
to heaven. 

The deriding look says, almost with a laugh: All such 
dallying with the human form,—God’s frank handiwork, 
is base treason to a noble art, and those who prate and 
whine in its behalf are mere cosmetic charlatans, that 
promise, for a price, to show you the soul through a 
shining skin. 

As there are prophets, so also there are pretenders; 
for wherever in this world there is a true, there is alsoa 
false, following close after it. ‘There is a true art, and 
there is, of course, its shadow and parasite. The most 
stirring thinker on the subject of our day, Ruskin, has 
made many a lover of the subjects of which he treats, 
sensible that he touched very near the true foundation 
when he says, “ All true ornamentation is an instinctive, 
though perhaps unconscious, out-flowing of thankful- 
ness to God for the glory of his works.” And so all 
religious art should be, with manifold variations and 
manifestations, a rejoicing in God’s works, a Te Deum 
and anthem of praise to God, a desire to imitate his 
works, and a calling on all his creatures: 


Praise ye the Lord. 

Praise ye him, all his angels : 
Praise him, all ye stars of light. 
Praise the Lord from the earth, 
Fire and hail; snow and vapour : 
Stormy wind fulfilling his word ; 
Mountains and all hills ; 

Fruitful trees and all cedars: 
Kings of the earth and all people ; 
Princes and all judges of the earth: 
Both young men, and maidens, 
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Old men and children ; 

Let them praise the name of the Lord : 
For his name alone is excellent ; 

His glory is above the earth and heaven. 


There ‘can be no true art without a religious founda- 
tion,—unless in certain forms of mere gentle humor, that 
has its own narrow limits—and, if it does not grow in 
a religious air and within religious sanctions, it must 
inevitably descend into mere decorative upholstery of 
ignorant wealth, or lend itself to pamper pride, or be 
degraded into that base betrayal of truth and ingenuous 
nature of which we have spoken before, 

In the perpetual feast enjoyed by the pilgrims in the 
Pope’s Holy City, the courses do not by any means fol- 
low in the regular way that they have expected, and, 
like the confections and jelly compounds that come in 
the middle of the dinner in Germany, scenes and im- 
pressions of the most diverse character constantly min- 
gle and succeed each other, in unexpected ways. This 
often gives its peculiar flavor to Rome, beyond all other 
places in the world. If the ruins rose out of the Cam- 
pagna, with only the hotels and lodging-houses and popu- 
lation that gathers around a German wateriug place for 
the service of the strangers, a fortnight might become 
the usual limit of the sojourn of ordinary travellers, and 
for those who only leave home 

To mak’ a tour and tak’ a whirl, 

To learn bon ton and see the worl’, 
less than half that time might be found sufficient. But 
there is the modern city, with its middle age and later 
history and associations ; there, at the very threshold, is 
the so obvious and universal subject that all, neverthe- 
less, are unwearied in belaboring, viz.: that we success- 
ful heretics are living under the protection of the 
pontifical indulgence, and, wherever we may wander, 
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we are made sensible, by some visible sign, that his 
shadow is on our path; and, though we consider that 
the days of his power are numbered, yet there are those 
who are moved, perhaps, by the natural tenderness 
awakened by the sight of decaying power, or by some 
other of the mixed elements of which natures are com- 
posed, and suffer themselves to grow soft and mild before 
those winning images of the blessed Virgin and Child; 
those forms which, by some wide attractive power, almost 
beyond their power to measure, have been raised and 
suspended, like a new planet in the evening sky, touch- 
ing so many rude hearts all over the world, loved and 
hailed with joy, and venerated and adored so long by 
all Italians.* There are moments, too, when it seems 
that this ancient Church has here its mysterious heart, 
beating still with strong pulsations, and throwing out 
ftom the great deep of its enchantments the same old 
forms, like strange creatures, from the sea,—repulsive 
to us, but gathered, like pearls, by her obedient children. 

There are certian silent days in spring, when every 
one has seen a light haze hanging, as it were in the air, 
causing all moving objects below to seem to be gliding 
over the ground like figures in panorama. A body 
of young priests, ten or a dozen in number, taking their 
evening walk, have then their attraction. They are 
gentle and scholarlike in appearance, and were con- 
stantly—when we saw them—accompanied by two young 
scholars, black but comely: said to be Catholics from 





* The sudden culmination of this fair planet, before our eyes, 
into that constellation, to which none but One alone immaculate 
could have aspired, without thinking it presumption, seems to have 
confounded even Italians; and as the manner and suddenness of 
the elevation seemed so like the effect of the pulling of a wire, and 
the machinery of an illumination, many may begin to suspect 
now, that even the ancient star of their love and worship, may have 
been but a candle ingeniously lighted in the air. 
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Nubia, in academic dress, like the rest, and evidently 
unconscious of any peculiarity in their position. They 
are all students of the Propaganda, and from all quar- 
ters of the world, and, moving through the streets, have 
struck many persons as a walking symbol, “on many 
feet,” of the claim of all-embracing Catholicity of the 
Roman Church, and you wickedly suspect that it may 
be intended even as a show and a sign. 

Under this same haze, the black-coated flocks of 
priests that pass and repass on the road—without any 
peculiar disrespect to them it may be said—revive the 
old image so familiar to us heretics and to all outsiders, 
viz: in your half-shut eyes, they may seem but vague, 
large shadows of crows and starlings in the air. The 
gliding steps of more scholarly prelates and priests of 
higher order, moving on with thoughtful faces, so seem- 
ingly disconnected with all the active, clamorous living 
interests of common life, give room to other images ; 
and, with your mind touched before with suggestions of 
the Grand Lama, so natural in Rome, it is no wonder if 
you are carried away for a while to far distant Oriental 


scenes, 
O’er many a tract of palm and rice, 


into Cashmere and Thibet: the Catholicity of Rome 
seeming to become so very wide in its consanguinities as 
to melt away into a mere soft and distant Paganism. 
Besides the Basilica of St. Peter’s, there are in Rome 
275 churches of various age, forty of which are full 
of rich treasures of art for the curious, and the six ba- 
silicas, three of which date from the fourth to the sixth 
centuries, and lie there unlike any thing in Europe, as 
strange as if they might be certain rich old galleons of 
the middle ages, stranded high on the shore, now far in- 
land from the former living element of their glory. There 
are the fourteen spouting fountains, and the population 
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of 150,000 vital living Romans, “ jaillissant” through 
the streets two or three of the fourteen dialects of 
Italy, and with a thrilling of the tongue, an “ other- 
guess” sort of thing than the “soft bastard Latin,” of 
which we had heard so much before. All this vitality 
of fountains and of tongues, bubbles up from the heart 
of the Campagna, always wild enough in itself, but in 
contrast with the civility and life within, and its old 
history, more strangely wild than any vast prairie of the 
West. Remembering Shakspeare, on the banks of the 
Tiber, is a rare enjoyment too ; especially the day we are 
thinking of, when the wind, blowing from the sea, met 
the freshet from the mountains. Then the ordinary width 
of 250 feet swelled to a Mississippi, a mile broad, flood- 
ing all the streets in the quarter, and wearing the ominous 
angry look that Tiberius and all his animal lineage 
could scarcely have matched. It was all that series 


saw on his 
Taw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores. 





It was our ambition to ascend, under a milder sky, the 
Tuscan Appenines, to see with our own eyes, if it were 
indeed true that the Tiber has its source there in two 
limpid springs, in a beech wood. But we neither accom- 
plished this pilgrimage, nor another wish we often formed 
of steaming down the Tiber, in a French quartermaster’s 
boat, to the sea. 

Wolves are often seen in the neighborhood; and a 
wolf, of the true fulvous breed, was killed the day we 
entered the city, but two miles from the walls; and it 
was an unexpected enjoyment, after seeing Snyders’ 
painting, to visit a little street near the Fontana di 
Trevi, where, on three several days, at intervals of a 
month, we saw the veritable wild boar, unharboured in 
the Campagna, and exposed in all his bristling savagery, 
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for sale in the public market. The constant sight out- 
side the walls, of peasants dressed in goat-skins, is not 
more common than the appearance of Saracen names, 
and their bearers, handsome fellows, who seem to haunt 
the public places, to exhibit their black eyes and their 
costume. According to Murray, the name Almanzor is 
common among them, “and they come from a village 
forty miles from Rome, seated ona peak 2500 feet 
above the Anio, in an almost inaccessible position, called 
the village of Saracenesco. It is said to have been found. 
ed by a colony of Saracens, after their defeat by Beren- 
garius, in the ninth century. Many of the inhabitants 
have pure Arabic names. It is well known that the 
valley of the Anio was desolated by the incursions of the 
Saracens in 876—and there is no doubt that a party of 
the invaders formed a settlement on the spot.” 

What a swarm of other sights and scenes there are to 
be remembered, and which might be dwelt on—if time 
and space were not wanting! 

There are the pilgrims: sometimes twenty thousand 
of them in Rome together, from all nations. They would 
be worthy a study in themselves, and by a man of the 
proper genius, a rich harvest might be reaped in this 
field—with Chaucer to give the glow and idea of deli- 
cate handling, and Leslie’s forbearing touch, and his 
power of raising humor almost into a place in Christian 
morals, but not by any means forgetting his exquisite 
flow, when Sancho and his island is the subject. 

The last pages of Hillard’s excellent book on Italy have 
the following appropriate sentiment and reflection, to 
which we heartily respond: ‘“ To have lived in that fair 
land—to have been exposed for a time to its fine influ- 
ences, throws upon all future hours a grace before un- 
known. The old books put on new attractions, and the 
burden of accustomed toil is lightened. Though a so 
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journ there enlarges that shadowy realm of imagination 
and memory, into which we can always escape when 
chased by troubles,—yet the American does not see 
Italy aright, who does not find there fresh cause of gra- 
titude for having been born where he was, and who does 
not bring home from it, a new sense of the worth of la- 
bor, and the dignity of Duty.” 

The profoundly interesting subject of the revival and 
development of Christian civilization in Italy, and the 
vitality of Italian republican life in the middle ages, 
comes before you every day; and in every Province, 
State and Kingdom, you are face to face with the monu- 
ments of her past wise thought, art and polity. You 
cannot then see Rome with naked eyes. Wherever you 
go, the lambent shadow of Italian genius—from Dante 
and Giotto, to Da Vinci and Raphael,—lies, as it were, 
tenderly sprinkled on the dust of the ancient tombs 
and pathways; and Italy herself, of the present hour, 
fallen as she is, with her thousand great faults and short- 
comings, may become to you an image the most solemn 

- and touching in the world. With her past aspirations 
and history; our debt for civilization, to her, so great ; 
her present subjugation apparently so complete, she 
might seem appealing to all hearts, in the words of 
Shakspeare’s Constance : 


“To me, and to the state of my great grief, 
Let all the world assemble : 

Here I and Sorrow sit ; 
Here is my throne; bid kings come bow to it.” 


We had wished to express our entire dissent from the 
unmeasured admiration of St. Peter’s, as quoted in our 
first pages from Mr. H. B. Wallace, and when in con- 
tinuation of what we have already extracted, he remarks: 
“A northern cathedral gratifies by what it suggests 
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and leads to; St. Peter’s suggests even more by the in- 
expressible moral gratification which it infuses. Like 
the rites of the Church, while it pours a flood of half 
bewildered joy through the spirits, yet it composes, calms 
and satisfies.” 

We are compelled to differ with him in toto, whether 
it be from difference of temperament, or that we cannot 
be moved with him by stately ceremonies, tossing clouds 
of incense, soft shining marbles, or indeed by any exhibi- 
tions however grand and flowing, where the aim or effect 
would seem to be to transfuse body and soul in a be- 
wildering thought. 

Better far to us than such illusions that 


In soft slumbers lull the sense 

And lap it in Elysium, 
better the “sacred and homefelt delight” that belongs 
to other climes and another communion, where the aim 
is simple, and the vision more clear, and the distinction 
between body and soul, between this life and the next, 
is not an indifferent thing. . 

To love and aspire for such exhibitions might indeed 
really seem but a hankering after the “lusts of the 
imagination”; whether produced by brilliant and im- 
posing rites, or by attempting to tame the vast and the 
immense into soft dallying architectural blandishments, 
with gleaming of bright coloured marbles, and illusions 
of proportion; not the northern German Gothic, a 
pure emanation of the Christian imagination, aspiring 
after another life, but—to use a few large words—pour- 
ing around you an apparent plenitude of glowing com- 
fortable satisfactions—that entire contentedness with 
this life, the special doctrine and delusion of a soft, 
worldly Paganism. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I.—SEVEN MILES AROUND JERUSALEM. By Rev. Henry 8S. Oszorn. 
Philadelphia: James CHALLEN & Son. 
THE surveys for this beautifully executed map were taken by the 
author, who is a highly respectable Presbyterian minister. It is 
finely colored. 


Il.—THE EARTH AND THE WORD; Or, Geology for Bible Students. 
By S. R. Parrison, F. G. S. Philadelphia: Linpsay & Braxisron. 1858. 
Pp. 139. 

Tue author begins by assuming as undeniably true both the Bible 
and Science. He goes on to give information as to the present 
condition of geology and the methods of reconciliation proposed 
between science and revelation. The book is plainly and sensibly 
written, and is admirable in its tone in relation to Scripture. 


0I.—A VINDICATIUN OF THE SCHEME OF REDEMPTION, contained 
in his Discourses on Prephecy. By Jonn G. Wison, minister of the Word 
of God. Philadelphia: For the AurHor. 1858. Pp. 70. 


Tuts is a reply by Mr. Wilson to Mr. Lord’s notice of him con- 
tained in the Theological and Literary Review; a very courteous 
allusion to our notice of him in this Review, with a statement of 
the respects in which he supposes his views to differ from Univer- 
salism ; with some miscellaneous matters. Mr. Wilson is always 
earnest and Christian in his method of writing. 


IV.—THE CONFESSION OF FAITH AND SHORTER CATECHISM, pp. 56. 
THREE QUESTIONS—PRACTICAL AND PERSONAL. Is it well with 
Thee? Is it well with thy Husband? Is it well with the Child? By Rev. 
Jacos HELFENsTEIN. Presbyterian Publication Committee: PrespyTerIAN 
House. 1858. pp. 60. 


Two tracts of the Publication Committee, who are steadily hold- 
ing on their way and freeing themselves from their pecuniary diffi- 
culties. The first is a pamphlet, which we are greatly delighted to 
see,—the Confession of Faith and Shorter Catechism together, and 
all for six cents. We hope that our ministers will forthwith send 
for one for each of their families. 

Mr. Helfenstein’s is an excellent practical treatise, published, 
also, in three separate tracts. It isa warm and affectionate appeal 
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in regard to the spiritual welfare of beloved members of the family 
circle. We hope it will have a wide circulation. 


V.—MEMORIES OF MY LIFE WORK. The Autobiography of Mrs. Har- 

niet B. Cooke. New York: Carters. 1858. Pp. 356. 

Mrs. Cooke, after a life of more than threescore and ten, writes 
a sketch of it, “to strengthen many weary, sinking pilgrims, and 
encourage them in their efforts to educate our youth for God’s ser- 
vice.” She states that the numbers taught in the different semi- 
naries under her instruction was 1850. Sixteen teachers and 
pupils from these schools consecrated themselves to the work of 
foreign missions, and many more went to the West as missionaries 
or teachers. 

The constant effort of Mrs. Cooke seems to have been to lead 
her pupils to the Saviour. She speaks of several revivals of reli- 
gion, and very many conversions, in her schools, especially at 
Bloomfield, N. J. While in this place she very naturally speaks 
of the warm interest taken by her pastor, Mr. Duffield, in the con- 
version of the young ladies under her care, who became a part of 
his pastoral charge. Many incidents are related, and conversa- 
tions which she had with her pupils while laboring, and often suc- 


cessfully, to lead them to the Redeemer. 


VIL—A CONSIDERATION OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. By 
Masor D. H. Hitt, Professor of Mathematics in Davidson College, North 
Carolina. Philadelphia: W.S. & A. Martren. 1858. Pp. 282. 
Proressor Hitt takes up each verse of the Sermon on the Mount 
and gives a running commentary. The views are, in the main, 
sensible and evangelical. The work has, almost inevitably, the 
fault arising from its non-professional character, of a failure to 
know what is original and what commonplace in the premises. 
While, of course, we can have no objection to a layman writing 
commentary on Scripture, if he think it for edification, yet to a 
professional eye it must have the defects of the soldier writing on 
law, or the physician on military tactics. The layman often brings 
to his pastor a discovery in theology, which is discussed every year 
by the students in the theological seminary. The style of Major 
Hill is rather abrupt and dogmatical: it lacks calmness and 
smoothness. 
Still, the work is very candid and earnest, and will, we have no 
doubt, do good wherever read. There are fanciful points in it, 
but on the whole it is sound. 
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VII.—MEMOIR OF JOSEPH CURTIS, A MODEL MAN. By the Author of 
‘¢Hope Leslie,” &c. (Miss Sepewick.) New York: Harpers. Philadel- 
phia: For sale by Lippincott & Co. 1858, Pp. 200. 

Mr. Curtis appears to have been a man of much kindliness and 
benevolence. He especially interested himself in the education and 
reformation of youth in connection with the public schools, House 
of Refuge, &c., in New York. He seems to have manifested a 
lovely temper, too, at home, and to have won very many friends. 
The memoir is written with much feeling, and, of course, with a 
fine taste. 

It is painful—especially in view of a death-scene without one 
recognition of an atonement—to mention that Mr. Curtis appears 
to have been first a follower of Elias Hicks, and then to have con- 
stantly attended upon the preaching of Dr. Dewey and Dr. Bellows. 
He never communed ; nor is there, we believe, one allusion to the 
Cross, either by himself or the gifted authoress, throughout the 
memoir, albeit it is the life of “a model man,” and though Paul 
has said, ‘ God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I 
unto the world.” 


VIII.—SERMONS BY THE REV. JOHN CAIRD, M. A., Minister of the Park 
Church, Glasgow, author of “ Religion in Common Life’—a Sermon 
preached before the Queen. New York: Carrer& Brotuers. 1858. Pp. 398. 
One of the best things ever done by Queen Victoria was the 

unearthing of Mr. Caird. Every one who read his sermon must 

have been pleased with the manner in which a common topic was 
made to glow with originality ; but this would hardly have prepared 
them for the uncommon beauty and strength of the discourses in 
this volume. : 
We will analyze one of them for the benefit of the reader 
who has not seen the book. The text is: “I have trodden the 
wine-press alone,” and the theme is: “The Solitariness of Christ’s 

Sufferings.” The first thought is, that there is always a certain de- 

gree of solitude about a great mind. The introduction elaborates 

this idea, and then naturally passes into the main theme, that 

He was the “ Solitary Sufferer of humanity,” for I. His sorrows 

were all clearly and fully foreseen. God mercifully hides from us 

the future, but words ever and anon dropped from His ¢ips which 
showed how constantly the dread thought of the hour and power 
of darkness were present to His mind. II. They were the sorrows 
of an infinitely pure and perfect mind. Asis the greatness and 
holiness, so is the capability of suffering. III.‘*It was the sorrow 
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of a Creator amid His ruined works. The inferences are, 1. Gra- 
titude. 2. Warning—there was reason for this awful sorrow. 3. 
Encouragement—the great work has been done. ‘ When the ripe 
corn tempts the sickle, the wise husbandman will not let it be de- 
stroyed.” 

To any one who wishes something for his Sabbath reading that 
will make him both think and feel on the most sublime of all sub- 
jects, we recommend Caird. 


IX.—_THE HISTORY OF MINNESOTA : From the earliest French Explora- 
tions to the Present Time. By Epwarp Durrietp Nett, Secretary of the 
Minnesota Historical Society. Philadelphia : Liprincorr & Co. 1858. Pp. 628. 


WE are much indebted to our friend Mr. Neill, for this contribu- 
tion to the history of the country. It is very thorough. Beginning 
with the history of the Dacotahs, it relates at length the French 
explorations and the early American settlements, almost all the 
latter of which he saw, and no inconsiderable part of which he was. 

Mr. Neill is a historian by nature, one who loves history for its 
own sake. Every incident of his adopted State is interesting to 
him. A large amount of information is given as to the customs of 
the Indians. Sketches of each of the French explorers are given at 
length. Not an incident of interest or importance, which was in 
any way accessible, seems to have escaped the author. The work 
will grow more and more valuable as that noble State fills with 
inhabitants. Several old French and English maps enrich the 
volume, which is very handsomely brought out by the Messrs. Lip- 
pincott. 


X.—RATIONAL COSMOLOGY ; Or, The Eternal Principles and the Neces- 
sary Laws of the Universe. By Laurens P. Hickox, D. D., Union College. 
New York: Aprpteton & Co. 1858. Pp. 397. 

Dr. Hickok is a thinker not only of remarkable clearness, but of 
wonderful boldness, as any one may see from the mere title of this 
book—it is an effort to determine the eternal principles and ne- 
cessary laws of the universe. 

The universe must have such principles and laws, else it would 
not bea cosmos at all, but a mere choas. They were clear to the 
Divine mind, before any thing finite existed. Butthe finite mind can- 
not determine them from mere intuition. Nor can it do so from the 
mere facts of nature. Hence the plan Dr. Hickok pursues is to seek 
for an apprehension of these principles, more or less inadequate 
as it must be, and then to follow them out by a reference to the 
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actual facts already determined by them. Of course, he does not 
claim to have risen to the perfect apprehension of the science of the 
universe, but he thinks that to seek for it is far from irreverent— 
that it leads to a pure Theism, excluding both Atheism and Pan- 
theism. 

It takes some thought to see what Dr. Hickok means; those will 
think least of it, who understand it least; was bauer kennt nicht, 
das er macht nicht. 

It is a capital advantage, for the exposition of these high paths 
to the American mind, that Dr. H. rather fails in the esthetic ; if he 
were poetic, his views would be considered visionary. As it is, it is 
hard to bring such a charge against a man whose style is remark- 
able for its perspicuity, and for its almost entire discharge from any 
trace of the figurative or fanciful. He is plain to an extraordinary 
degree, and deals with the vastest truths of the universe without 
ever kindling, in language at least, to the glow which his readers 
feel perforce as soon as they apprehend him. In this respect, he has 
the advantage of Coleridge. The philosophy of that wonderful 
man, in coming forth from its “marvellous source,” was coloured 
by his poetry. He seems to have been intended by the Lord of all 
as the solitary example of the world, in whom it could not be told 
whether he were greatest as Philosopher or Poet; and as he must 
needs be made finite, it could not be that the vast realms over 
which he presided should be at all times totally distinct in his 
mind. 

For Americans, we repeat, it is a capital advantage that the 
only man in the Western world who seems capable of thoroughly 
mastering the transcendental philosophy, should apprehend it with 
such transparent clearness, and enunciate it with such business-like 
plainness. It will not do to say that Dr. Hickok is misled by fancy, 
for the “ delicate spiriting ” of that Ariel is obviously neither help 
nor hindrance to him. It will not do to say that he lives in the 
sunset glow of a land like that of the Seer of Hampstead, for he 
neither eats opium nor writes poetry ; if he stumble at all, it is at 
noon-day, and in the clear possession of faculties that for any other 
purposes than philosophy, have never yet failed. 

The substance of the admirable and learned Introduction to this 
work, our readers will remember, was published as an article in 
this Review.* 

After the Introduction, showing that theology and philosophy 





* No. XVI. March, 1856. ‘‘ Theology and Philosophy possible.” 
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are possible, and how they have been handled, the author proceeds 
to the idea of the absolute and infinite, an absolute Creator. Here 
he states that some of the most honored names have denied that 
the problem is at all accessible by the human mind, and that others 
have attempted to reach it by the wrong method—by logical 
thought. It must be taken cognizance cf by the insight of reason 
alone. This is the first chapter. 

The second chapter goes into the effort to find, by rational in- 
sight, what and how creation must have been, as a work, rationally 
begun and wisely accomplished. 

The third chapter takes the facts as actually given in experience 
and studies them with the design to find their law. 

The appendix shows the harmony between Rational Cosmology 
and the Mosaic record. 

While our readers will not understand us as becoming the endorsers 
of this volume, they may understand us as expressing our admira- 
tion of its genius, and as recommending it for study to every one 
not too indolent to think. 





XI.—THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF THE REV. DANIEL BAKER, D.D., 
Pastor and Evangelist. Prepared by his son, Rev. Witt1am M. Baker, Pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church, Austin, Texas. Philadelphia: W. S. & At- 
FRED Martien. 1858. Pp. 573. 

Dr. BAKER was early left an orphan. He was hopefully converted 
in the country when about fourteen years of age. Going to Sa- 
vannah, as a clerk, he gradually lost his religious feelings and be- 
came gay and worldly ; but at the age of nineteen he was restored 
especially by means of the sudden death of a companion, and went 
to Hampden Sidney College, where he engaged in a course of pre- 
paration for the ministry. 

The following passage may be a comfort to some one, belonging, 
as we are inclined to believe, to a numerous class; those who were 
converted in early life, and were then left to see the plague of their 
own heart by being allowed to relapse for a time into sin. The 
process in each case seems very much like that of Dr. Baker: 

“T had not made any public profession of religion before leaving Sa- 
vannah, and, after reaching Hampden Sidney College, I was for a length 
of time in great spiritual darkness, even on the borders of despair. I re- 
membered my broken vows, and all my wanderings in Savannah, and 
seriously feared that [ had sinned away my day of grace. The unpardon- 
able sin! The unpardonable sin! I was very much afraid I had com- 
mitted that; but one day reading a book, called ‘Russell’s Seven Ser- 
mons,’ I met with a sentence which gave me great comfort. It was to 
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this effect, that if a man has any serious concern about the salvation of 
his soul, and has any tender thoughts in relation to the Redeemer, that 
was proof positive that he had not committed the unpardonable sin. Im- 
mediately my burden was gone, every cloud was scattered, and my feel- 
ings became most delightful. It was like the beauty of spring after a 
long and dreary winter. I had new views of my Saviour, felt that I could 
rest upon him, and was enabled to rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory. The questions have since been often started in my mind, When 
was I converted? At what particular place and time? Was it at Mid- 
way or Prince Edward? Was it when I was about fourteen, or when I 
was about nineteen? The conclusion to which I have come, after much 
thought, is, that it was when I was in Midway, about fourteen years of 
age. I am strongly inclined to think that in early youth I was converted, 
and, having wandered, was, in early manhood, happily, through abounding 
grace, brought back to the Shepherd and Bishop of my soul.” 

The experience of Harriet Newell was similar to this; and we 
remember a case in which great distress and terror for many years 
accompanied the impression that the fact of conversion in youth— 
the fact of very extraordinary manifestations of God to the soul, 
and of most vivid piety for a season—seemed to be the very reason 
for the idea that this person had made his case hopeless in back- 
sliding. The case of Cowper is similar. Perhaps nothing deepens 
Christian experience like these upheavings of the soul, and this 
may be the reason that they are allowed. But the burdened soul, 
in such cases, should take comfort. The case is not hopeless. God 
seems to teach the fearful nature of sin, and to bring the heart into 
the state described in Ezek. 16 : 60—63. 

Dr. Baker entered Princeton College in 1813. There were 145 
students. Of these but six were professors of religion, and but 
four of the latter seem to have been in earnest. These four, of 
whom Dr. B. seems to have been one of the most active, by their 
prayers and efforts, brought about a revival of religion in which 
forty-five students were hopefully converted. From twenty to 
thirty of these became ministers. 

After graduating, Dr. B. studied theology with Dr. Hill at Win- 
chester, Va., engaging at the same time in teaching in the Female 
Academy. Here he was married. He lived with his wife forty- 
two years, when, after a short separation, a much shorter one than 
had often occurred during his life, they were re-united. 

“Whatever else may be said of him,” remarks his son, “since 
Adam left Paradise, a happier man never walked the earth. No 
one, in or out of his family, can remember even a momentary cloud 
of depression on his sunny brow, or a breath of petulance on his 
smiling lips.” This was owing, in a great measure, to his activity, 
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energy, and high health. A business man said of him, “ Dr. Ba- 
ker’s energy would be worth to me ten thousand dollars a year.” 

He was irregularly trained in theology. Dr. Hill set him to ex- 
horting and semi-preaching, and never gave him a book to read 
except the Bible, the Shorter Catechism, and Butler’s Analogy. 
He was invited to become colleague with Dr, Muir at Alexandria, 
Va., but declined, because he believed that Dr. M. preferred another 
person. A division, in consequence, took place in the congregation, 
and he was invited to take charge of the Second Church, but he 
declined this also, taking instead the church at Harrisonburg, where 
he also taught school. He was invited, at the same time, to be- 
come seamen’s preacher at New York, but declined this also. He 
remained in Harrisonburg but two or three years, having a longing 
for the life of an evangelist. 

In a short time he was elected pastor of the Second Church in 
Washington City, and of Dr. Kollock’s Church in Savannah. The 
salary of the former was small; of the latter large. He accepted 
the former, though obliged to connect with it a clerkship in the 
Land Office, which required six hours’ writing a day. Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Crawford, Judge Southard, and General Jackson, attended his 
church. Some interesting anecdotes are related of the generosity 
of Mr. Adams 

He was again called to Savannah, and accepted the call. After 
remaining there until 1831, he resigned his charge and became an 
evangelist. ‘The most remarkable tour embraced twelve protracted 
meetings in twelve consecutive weeks ; those hopefully converted 
averaging forty-five for each meeting.” “My preaching for the 
first two years, after leaving Savannah, may, I think, be put down 
at. two. sermons a day for every day in the year.” 

Dr. B: then settled at Frankfort, Ky., for three years. In 1836, 
he settled at Tuskaloosa, Alabama. Resigning his charge there, 
in 1838, he went as a missionary to Texas, but returned and became 
pastor for nine years at Holley Springs, Miss. In 1848, he re- 
signed this charge and again went to Texas, where he was called 
to be pastor of the Church at Galveston. We like the following : 

“He was very impatient of any breach of even the minor courte- 
sies of life on the part of ministers. Those in whose houses he 
was a guest will remember his scrupulous observance of all the pro- 
prieties of life,” while “the wonderful happiness of the man made 
his very presence as a burst of sunshine wherever he went. There 
was vigour, hope, joy in his very eye; and all manifestly from the 
same divine source. It was the remark of one of the most intellec- 
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tual men of the day, ‘“‘ Grace works in him like genius in other men.” 
“T wish you all to be as happy as the day is long, particularly 
when I am absent,” he writes to his daughter. ‘I wish you all to 
be compensated for the absence of the head of the family.” 

Before long, the Board of Domestic Missions appointed him their 
general missionary for Texas, with a view also to the establishment 
of a college. The donors offered to call the college after him, but 
he declined, and it was called after the Texan poneer, Austin. He 
then made extensive tours for the college through the principal 
cities of the Union, having been elected its President. He raised 
for the institution nearly one hundred thousand dollars. The hope- 
ful conversions under his ministry are stated at twenty thousand. 

On the news of his death, both branches of the Legislature of 
Texas adjourned at once. It was decided to remove his remains to 
the College Campus, and place overthem a suitable monument. The 
inscription which he ordered to be placed over his grave was, 
“ Here lies Daniel Baker, preacher of the Gospel ; a sinner saved by 
grace.” 

We thank Mr. Baker for this memoir. It is well and modestly 
done. No attempt is made to state his father’s character. The 
facts and his own words are left to speak. 


XII.—RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST DAYS OF SHELLEY AND 
BYRON. By E. J. Trezrawny. 1858. Pp. 304. 

No one can understand why Trelawny has deferred these in- 
tensely interesting details. Shelley was drowned in 1822, and 
Byron died in 1823, and now, after thirty-five years, Mr. Trelawny 
has brought the death-scenes vividly before us. What young men 
have longed for a generation to know, has been given to their gray 
hairs. We can only thank Mr. Trelawny that he condescended to 
give it at all. 

We cannot describe the breathless interest with which we hung 
over this book—the wilfulness of Trelawny rather increases it. 
Here is Byron, as a man unfriendly to him, of a wild, eccentric 
genius, saw him; and here is Shelley—the most extraordinary of 
all the Almighty’s creatures—as the same man, his passionate 
friend, saw him. 

Captain Williams, who was drowned with Shelley, writes to 
Trelawny, as early as April, 1821, “I must tell you, that the idea 
of the tragedy of Manfred, and many of the philosophical, or rather 
metaphysical, notions interwoven in the composition of the fourth 
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canto of Childe Harold, are of Shelley’s suggestion; but this, of 
course, is between ourselves.” When we remember that these are. 
precisely the most powerful of Byron’s works, we see what the 
statement amounts to. 

We make some extracts about Shelley. Beside him, Byron 
looks almost vulgar : 

We were in loud and animated conversation, when I was rather put 
out by observing in the passage near the open door, opposite to where I 
sat,a pair of glittering eyes steadily fixed on mine: it was too dark to 
make out whom they belonged to With the acuteness of a woman, Mrs. 
Williams’s eyes followed the direction of mine, and going to the doorway, 
she laughingly said, 

“Come in, Shelley, it’s only our friend Tre just arrived.” 

Shelley gliding in, blushing like a girl, a tall thin stripling, held out 
both hands; and although I could hardly believe, as I looked at his 
flushed, feminine, and artless face, that it could be the poet, I returned 
his warm pressure. After the ordinary greetings and courtesies, he sat 
down and listened. I was silent from astonishment: was it possible this 
mild-looking, beardless boy could be the veritable monster at war with 
all the world ?—excommunicated by the fathers of the Church, deprived 
of his civil rights by the fiat of a grim Lord Chancellor, discarded by 
every member of his family, and denounced by the rival sages of our 
literature as the founder of a Satanic school? Mrs. Williams saw my 
embarrassment, and asked Shelley what book he had in his hand. His 
face brightened and he answered briskly : 

“Calderon’s Magico Prodigioso, I am translating some passages 
in it.” 

“Qh read it to us!” 

Shoved off from the shore of commonplace incidents that could not 
interest him, and fairly launched on a theme that did, he instantly be- 
came oblivious of every thing but the book in his hand. The masterly 
manner in which he analyzed the genius of the author, his lucid interpre- 
tation of the story, and the ease with which he interpreted into our lan- 
guage the most subtle and imaginative passages of the Spanish poet, 
were marvellous, as was his command of the two languages. After this 
touch of his quality I no longer doubted his identity; a dead silence 
ensued; looking up, I asked, 

“Where is he ?” 

Mrs. Williams said, “Who? Shelley? Oh, he comes and goes like a 


spirit, no one knows when or where ?” 
* * * * * * 


In the annals of authors I cannot find one who wrote under so many 
discouragements as Shelley; for even Bunyan’s dungeon walls echoed 
the cheers of hosts of zealous disciples on the outside, whereas Shelley 
could number his readers on his fingers. He said, “I can only print my 
writings by stinting myself in food.” Published, or sold openly, they 
were not. 
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The utter loneliness in which he was condemned to pass the largest 
portion of his life would have paralyzed any brains less subtilized by 
genius than his were. Yet he was social and cheerful, and, though frugal 
himself, most liberal to others, while to serve a friend he was ever ready 
to make any sacrifice. It was, perhaps, fortunate he was known to so 
few, for those few kept him close shorn. He went to Ravenna in 1821 
on Byron’s business, and writing to his wife, makes this comment on the 
Pilgrim’s asking him to execute a delicate commission: “But it seems 
destined that Iam always to have some active part in the affairs of 
everybody whom I approach.” And so he had. 

Sometimes he would run through a great work on science, condense 
the author’s labored exposition, and by substituting simple words for the 
jargon of the schools, make the most abstruse subject transparent. The 
cynic Byron acknowledged him to be the best and ablest man he had 
ever known. The truth was, Shelley loved every thing better than him- 
self. Self-preservation is, they say, the first law of nature, with him it 
‘was the last; and the only pain he ever gave his friends arose from the 
utter indifference with which he treated everything concerning himself, 

* * * * * * 

The narrative of the drowning of Shelley and Williams, the 
breaking of the dreadful news to their wives, and the burning of 
the bodies, is most painfully interesting, and shows much power of 
description in Trelawny. It is too long to extract. 

Trelawny was not with Byron when he died, but arrived to see 
the dead body ; and the book concludes with his own strange ad- 
ventures in Greece, where he married the sister of the chief, Odys- 
seus; and with letters from Sir Charles Napier about Greece. 


XII.—THE LIFE, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES OF FERDINAND DE 
SOTO, Discoverer of the Mississippi. By Lampert A. WILMER. Philadelphia: 
J.T. Luoyp. 1858. Pp. 532. 


A sketch of this work in one of the daily-papers is so good, and 
so well expresses our opinion of it, that we copy it, by permission 
of the author: 

“Mr. Wilmer, the biographer, is the sympathizing apologist and 
defender of De Soto. Disagreeing with Prescott and Irving, he 
makes Francisco Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru, a bloody mis- 
creant, coward, and tra‘tor, and boldly proclaims that without the 
aid of De Soto, Pizarro never could have conquered the country 
of the Incas. He declares De Soto’s main motive for mad, lustful, 
heathenish gold-seeking in America to have been caused by his 
desire to marry Donna Isabella, second daughter of Don Pedro de 
Avila, his patron, who, when De Soto was fresh from the Univer- 
sity of Salaminca, scornfully refused his alliance. The elder 
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daughter of Don Pedro (who was Governor of the Spanish pos- 
sessions in Central and South America) had been betrothed to 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa, the discoverer of the Pacific Ocean, and 
Don Pedro had Balboa beheaded, while he (Don Pedro) was a 
most malignant and treacherous enemy of De Soto. Feeling that 
although he was of the most chivalrous blood of Spain, with the 
strength and daring of a thousand heroes in his arm, De Soto saw 
that Don Pedro rejected his alliance, because of his poverty. So 
to America he came with the wild crew of hidalgoes, robbers, 
pirates, felons, and other gold-hunters who swarmed about Panama 
and Darien in A.D. 1520. His high character for truth, valor, and 
military skill brought De Soto necessarily into company with the 
leading scoundrels who were robbing and murdering the native 
Americans all along the coast. He joined Pizarro, and while ut- 
terly opposing the burning of the unfortunate Incas and the other 
atrocities which stamp Pizarro and his myrmidons as the basest 
and bloodiest cowards who ever set foot on the Western Continent 
—while De Soto’s skirts were clear of these crimes, he yet violated 
his convictions of justice insomuch as he assisted to deliver up Peru 
to the tender mercies of Pizarro. And in time his heart became 
hardened, in a measure, by that low passion avarice, and his sword 
was drawn nearly as often for the wrong as for the right. But 
scattered all along his career from 1520 to 1534, when he returned 
to Spain, and married the Donna Isabella, are chivalrous, cour- 
teous, magnanimous acts, worthy of the noblest age of chivalry. 

“De Soto’s popularity and fame preceded him to Spain, and he 
wasted a princely fortune in profuse living, and thought his coffers 
could be replenished by an adventure to Florida. Accordingly, in 
April, 1538, having been appointed Governor of the Island of Cuba 
and Adelantado of Florida, De Soto’s splendid expedition, number- 
ing six hundred soldiers, twenty officers of the very flower of Span- 
ish chivalry, and twenty-four ecclesiastics, embarked in ten ships at 
San Lucar. Many thousands of people gathered to witness the 
spectacle of the embarkation. 

“Donna Isabella accompanied her husband as far as Havana, 
where she remained empowered with his authority. They parted 
with high hope in his breast and gloomy forebodings on her lips, 
De Soto’s company landed on the shore of Hillsborough bay in 
Florida, and fought their way in pursuit of phantom gold mines 
through Floridian everglades, through Alabamian swamps, across 
Georgian mountains and rivers, and interior Mississippi forests and 
bayous. They lost men, they lost spoil, arms, health, hope. At 
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last they reached the great river, which ‘ploughs its long course, 
and furrows half the world.’ In their devious wanderings, they 
touched the very edge of the Georgian gold mines, and then march- 
ed from them without discovering their vicinage. In Alabama, De 
Soto fought his greatest North American battle, at the town of 
Mauville. An enormous number of men and one thousand women 
were killed—burned to death; De Soto was wounded by an ar- 
row. It was about the 3d of May, 1541, that the Mississippi was 
discovered, not far from its junction with the White River, and De 
Soto called it the Rio Grande. They then crossed over into Ark- 
ansas and the Indian Territory, and after some toilsome and appa- 
rently purposeless journeyings, De Soto, worn out, struck by dis- 
ease, a melancholy, disappointed man, died, on the 5th of June, 
A. D., 1542, after taking leave of his soldiers personally, and ap- 
pointing Luis Moscozo his successor. The accounts we have of his 
dying hour, represent him calm and resigned—perhaps feeling the 
deepest sorrow at rendering up his restless life away from his be- 
loved Isabella. ‘He found nothing so wonderful as his burial 
place,’ says Bancroft, and truly a nobler tomb than the Mississippi 
is not mentioned in history. 

“While De Soto was in Florida,’ Donna Isabella waited for tid- 
ings, and at last sent out ships to explore the coast of Florida for 
traces of his expedition, but for three long years no sign appeaned. 
At last, when, says the historians, from Donna Isabella, life and 
hope had almost fled, a scattered remnant of De Soto’s splendid 
expedition arrived in Mexico, and brought the intelligence of the 
failure of the expedition and the death of the commander, she ex- 
pired—on the third day after the intelligence reached Havana. 

“ Such is a brief sketch of Mr. Wilmer’s deeply interesting: bio- 
graphy. We do not say it is not colored by the hues of fancy; 
we do believe that it raises the character of De Soto above the 
stern level of truth; but at the same time it gives a juster and 
more truthful idea of his most mournfully picturesque character 
and life, than those histories which make no account of his natu- 
rally noble, chivalrous and magnanimous qualities, which were 
strong enough to resist for years the debasing influences of vile 
associations and the inhuman lust for gold.” 

The portraits of De Soto and Donna Isabella are extremely 
noble and beautiful. If not genuine, certainly the artist has shown 
@ fine fancy. 
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